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CIGAR BOXES UTILIZED AS 
FLOWER-POT COVERS. 
YXHE ladies of Paris and other Continental 

cities have been using a pretty expedient for 
encircling red flower pots which is so simple and 
yet effective as an orndment that our American 
ladies will doubtless be gratified to learn the man- 
ner of changing a homely wooden box into a thing 
of beauty. 

The form of box best adapted to covering a 
flower pot is the small square style, though the 
long flat variety makes a beautiful work or toi- 
lette box, if neatly lined with paper, velveteen, 
or silk. 

If the box is not square, remove one end, and 
after sawing off the sides and bottom, fasten it 





again in proper position. This done, rub the 
unpolished mahogany (of which these boxes are 
made) with a wet cloth covered with pulverized 
pumice-stone, and either oil or varnish the smooth 
surface. If the latter, finish up by repeatedly 
varnishing, drying, and rubbing off with the pum- 
ice-stone, rinsing well after each application of 
the powder. This will give a fine polish to the 
wood, and render the surface as close and solid 
as ebony, also bringing out the beautiful “ curls” 
and rich tints of the wood, and forming a most 
agreeable background for the peculiar method 
of decoration employed which we are about to 
describe. The wood prepared, proceed to cover 
the corners and bind the upper edges with strips 
of gold-paper, pinked out on the side folded over 
upon the outer surface. Next mark out several 








lines along the edges (preserving the square), and 
within these design geometric patterns or any 
straight-lined figures, and with gimlets of two 
sizes and an awl bore holes through the box, using 
the largest gimlet where the zephyr to be used in 
working requires to be put through frequently. 
For instance, in the centre of each side a large 
hole may be bored, then around it six or eight of 
the next size, one’ inch distant and equidistant 
from each other ; and two inches above, and at the 
sides, bore six awl-holes (making three clusters), 
and thus forming a conventional-looking flower, 
the stem of which is made by boring an awl-hole 
three inches from, the central one at the bottom, 
adding three more, on each side, about midway 
of the stem, and working both stem and these 
rays with a dark green wool. This central flower, 
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Fig..1.—Gros Grain anp Armure Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Famte Eventnc Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 157. ] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 38-44. 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain Princesse Bripat 
Dress. 


For pattern see description on 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND BRIDAL DRESSES. 
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| or figure rather, may be inclosed in a square by 


| or two from the extreme edges ; 


merely boring small holes at four points an inch 
then make other 


| holes around the corners of this square, and again 


inclose in a still larger square, which may have 
large holes along the entire line equidistant—one, 
perhaps, at each corner, another in the centre of 
each side and end, and one or two between these, 
with small awl-holes surrounding each one in a 
semicircle. In this manner a great variety of 
rectilinear patterns may be formed, all others, of 
course, being impossible. 

By selecting the colors with judgment, and ar- 
ranging them with taste, admirable effects may 
be produced. By using small gilt, steel, or other 
ornamental buttons to cover the large holes, after 
working them, an added brilliancy is imparted, 
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Fig. 4.—Gros Gratin ann Armure Dress. 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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though some prefer small tufts of the wool, made 
in the same manner as the woolen balls. 

A row of small gilt-headed tacks along the 
edges, gilt ball buttons on the upper corners, and 
larger ones on the bottom to serve as feet, give 
a handsome finish to these extremely ornamental 
cases. 

By threading a large darning or zephyr-work- 
ing needle with “Germantown” wool, double and 
single zephyr, the embroidery is easily accom- 
plished. A little coarse embroidery silk will be 
found a beautiful addition, by drawing it through 
on each side of a strand of wool. 

These boxes or cases form most elegant “ hang- 
ing baskets” by screwing four picture screws in 
the upper corners, through which the suspension 
cords or chains are passed, then looping cords in 
festoons around the bottom, catching them to- 
gether in the centre about eight or ten inches 
from the bottom, and tying with loops and tassels, 
or clusters of woolen balls, 
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Ya A Cut Paper Pattern of the popular Prin- 
cesse Polonaise with Walking Skirt will be pub- 
lished with our next Number, For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 159. 





SQ" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 3 contains a splendid double 

se of 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON, * 
Views of Mount Vernon, etc., and other interest: 
ing and attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil] be is- 


sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March to. 





EVERY ONE’S MITE. 


HE world is such a vast and mighty af- 

fair, with its tremendous physical agen- 
cies and its interwoven co-relations of vital- 
ity, that the most of us would shrink back 
awed at the idea that we had any thing to 
do with the task of helping it on its ascent 
to perfection. All the more as our first 
thought about it is that it is already per- 
fection. But we ourselves are in reality a 
part of this beautiful world, not parasites 
on it; and as we do not yet claim perfec- 
tion for ourselves, why should we claim it 
for the less noble and more material objects 
of nature ? 

In truth, there are few things in the world 
completely perfect, although every thing 
may be on the road to be so. The wild flow- 
er it is possible to take and train to fuller 
development, the wild fruit may be grafted, 
the jewel may be set free and faceted and 
polished, the savage may be cultivated, and 
the earth, we know, is to be reduced and the 
wilderness made to blossom like a rose. All 
that is comparatively simple work, though ; 
it is material, and to be done by material 
means energized by the spiritual determina- 
tion, will, pluck, endeavor. 

It is not easy, indeed, to look up at the 
infinite blue of the sky, flooded with sun- 
shine, and think it is not already as fine as 
it ever can be; to look up through the deep 
vaults of night and measure off heaven aft- 
er heaven with the near and distant stars, 
and fancy improvement possible; to see in 
what the landscape from the mountain-side, 
with its sea of hills, its long levels, and its 
melting colors, can be made more glorious. 
Yet if it is not possible to our eyes, more 
perfect eyes may see the need, more perfect 
powers be shaping the means. For why 
else was the huge gaseousness of the sun 
compressed and its planets sent rolling off, 
to what else are we to suppose the earth 
goes forward on her way in space, to what 
other end than ultimate perfection can the 
whole solar system be moving up with all 
its stellar mates to its central point, and 
the great pendulum of the starry motions 
be swinging backward and forward with 
boundless ages for one motion, but that at 
each long swing the whole shall be finer 
than it was before, that the little earth it- 
self become the fitter for the throne it bears 
in the thousand years of peace ? 

And if this is so, can we suppose that 
there is one particle of matter or of spirit 
that has not its portion of the work to do, 
is not directed upon that work, whether con- 
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sciously or not, and is obedient to the great 
purpose only just so far as it obeys this 
direction ? 

If we find it impossible to imagine what 
part can be given us, with our infinitesi- 
mally small powers, in the perfection of the 
universe or the refining of the planet—for 
we know, of course, it does not mean we 
are merely to keep our flower beds bright 
and make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before—perhaps we may find it 
«worth while to consider whether it does not 
mean that by truth, patience, unselfishness, 
through countless generations, we are to 
transmute the very dust of the earth into the 
dust of heroes, martyrs, and saints. If the 
earth is to be reduced, are we not a part of the 
earth? and is there to be no reducing in our 
own system as well as in the solar system ? 
For the religionist and the scientist have 
but one story to tell when it is sifted down 
to its last statement, and the protoplasm of 
one can claim to be nothing more than the 
dust of the earth of the other. Being made 
of the dust of the earth, with all her strange 
currents kneaded through us, her magnetic, 
her electric, her finer and her grosser ones, 
and with her impetus upon us,when we re- 
turn that dust to her shall it have gained 
nothing for our possession of it, shall the 
grosser have endured no refinement, the 
finer not have become finer still, until in its 
own vast period all the substance of the 
great globe itself shall be the better and rich- 
er for the life our souls have lived in it? 

Whatever be the especial part of the work 
assigned to humanity, we know that some 
work it is, since it is contrary to the econo- 


; my of nature, manifested every where else, 


that we should be here for any idle purpose ; 
and all we have to do is to follow the open 
passage and perform the work we find at 
hand, feeling very sure that if we are doing 
wrong in nothing else, we are doing right 
in this, and not only reducing the earth and 
our portion of it, but, it may be, sending out 
some of the vital energy of our well-doing 
to regions beyond—who shall say ? 

Let what will be false and fanciful, this 
must be true—that he who does persistent 
wrong, he who is treacherous, mean, cow- 
ardly, cruel, animal, and base, is rebellious to 
the directing power, is betraying his trust, 
can not be helping forward the great ends 
which tend only to light and goodness. 
While just as true is it that he who is pure 
and noble, self-forgetting and faithful, gen- 
tle and sympathetic, scorning falsehood, dis- 
daining sensualism, can not but live in obe- 
dieuce to that directing power, can not but so 
have put himself into communication with 
all the channels of goodness that virtue runs 
like the blood in his veins, and, little as it 
may be, he lends his share of strength to 
the work of lifting the universe toward its 
perfect consummation, although it be as in- 
sensibly as any single ray of light helps in 
bringing about the dawn. 

For if we had no other instruction, we 
should know by instinct and observation 
that the ways of right were the ways to- 
ward light, and those of wrong toward dark- 
ness. We know how smooth truth makes 
the way for our feet, and how entangting 
falsehood is; we know whether curse or 
blessing follows theft ; we know what pleas- 
ure we receive in giving pleasure, what ab- 
sence of pleasure, to say the least, and some- 
times what suffering of remorse, in refusing 
it; we know how cruelty can recoil upon 
ourselves in pain, and what bodily evil and 
degradation sensuality drags after it; and 
if there were no other monitor to tell us of 
the heavenly sweetness and light, observa- 
tion of these facts alone might do it. It is 
easy, then, for us to see that in doing right 
every individual is helping to work out the 
Divine purpose; and we find a fresh digni- 
ty belonging to the humblest soul on earth 
when we think of the share it bears in the 
work—the beggar who is too proud to steal 
and too ill to work sending out some virtue 
to wide nature, and the little child that re- 
sists the temptation of the sweetmeat jar is 
lending his mite in the resistance to this up- 
ward flight of the stars, as relatively as the 
saint and martyr who lays down his life for 
his faith. It gives us all a proud sense of 
value; but it gives us at the same moment 
one of humility, as we remember that loath- 
some beggar and little child can bear the 
burden as well as we, and that our most 
earnest endeavor at great crises being to 
us exactly what their earnest endeavor in 
small crises is to them, they are transmu- 
ting common clay into heroic dust with the 
same vigor, and are lending their energy to 
the energy of the stars. For circumstances 
may make crises small or great, but we can 
only fill them with the measure of our na- 
ture and will, and their mite may help for- 
ward as much as our largess, if it is not, in- 
deed, their largess and our mite. 


“O power to do! O baffled will! 
O prayer and action! Ye are one. 
Who may not strive may yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God is done.” 










RS. POTIPHAR 
had curtains, we 
believe, woven of every 
color under the sun, 
and carpets that looked 
as if the curtains had 
dripped on them. It is 
not curtains of that de- 
scription, though, that 
those of our readers 
who are arranging their 
houses picturesquely or 
cozily, and without recourse to the uphol- 
sterers, will be inclined to select. Never- 
theless, we have seen exquisite broché stuffs 
at the upholsterers’, woven like the borders 
of French Cashmere shawls, although pos- 
sessing more looseness of fibre, which, while 
they were indeed filled with every color un- 
der the sun, had all those colors so closely 


blended and balanced as to present only a | 


rich but quiet effect. 

Whatever may be the predominating tint 
of the carpet, the curtains should lead it up 
in a something lighter shade, or else should 
decidedly contrast with it. At any rate, 
they are always to be considered as part of 
the furniture, and, when not of diaphanous 
stuff, are to correspond in color, if not in 
material, with the coverings of the chairs, 
sofas, and tabourets. 

In some rooms, where the chairs and oth- 
er articles are of wicker and bent wood, the 
curtains will be of Japanese and other ex- 
treme Oriental stuffs, as so much bamboo 
and rattan work comes from that quarter of 
the world, or else of muslins, white or tint- 
ed, or of the various flowering chintzes 
which correspond with the gay garden sea- 
son in which such rooms and furniture are 
chiefly used. Lace curtains, too, are very 
suitable for the rooms of this summer occu- 
pation, ranging from those which are fine 
and richly wrought to the cheap imitation 
Nottinghams at twenty-five cents a yard, 
and with all sorts of variation between. It 
is true that the usual patterns of the coarse 
Nottinghams have an effect of the frosty fern 
and flower shapes upon the winter pane, 
lending some cool effect to a summer room, 
although they are in better taste when in a 
geometrical design of bands and squares; 
but we think that something real and less 
pretentious is in better taste. Prettier than 
they, to our mind, are the sheer white mus- 
lins with insertings and edges of coarse 
white guipure, and the écru muslin with 
écru guipure, or even the plain muslins with- 
out trimming; and the fittest way of hang- 
ing all these dispenses with heavy cornice 
or lambrequin, and runs them by means of 
rings upon slender brass rods. Thin cur- 


_ tains, it must be admitted, guard the light, 


giving character to the window better than 
any other. 

There is really a great latitude allowed in 
the choice of curtains, the desirability of 
drapery being so strongly recognized that 
almost any drapery is countenanced. Thus 
it is not unusual even in elegant drawing- 
rooms to see curtains of a cretonne that har- 
monizes with the other furnishing, or of em- 
broidered muslin alone. Still it is desirable, 
of course, if the drawing-room is begun upon 
any scale of richness, to carry it out thor- 
oughly; and curtains of satin, of silk dam- 
ask, and silk rep, with under curtains of lace 
or of delicately wrought muslin, are the win- 
dow drapery best suited to a drawing-room 
whose furniture is covered in choice stuffs. 
Velvet is more suitable for the library, when 
that also is richly furnished ; it is really too 
heavy for the light character that is usually 
considered appropriate to the drawing-room 
fittings. 

In the hanging of curtains their family 
relationship must not be overlooked. It is 
into them that the old once-tapestry-lined 
walls have shriveled. Except for occasional 
instances of archeological furnishing, where 
middle spaces between frieze and dado are 
still stretched with tapestry or its repre- 
sentatives, the curtains are all there is to 
stand for that ancient and superb decora- 
tion with those for whom the Flemish and the 
Gobelin tapestries are impossible. Through- 
out all the revolutions and convulsions of 
France the great manufacturers of tapes- 
try, and those of china as well—the Gobe- 
lin and the Sevres—have never intermifted 
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Curtains. 


their work ; but their product goes to princes 
and bankers and those with corresponding 
incomes, and the “meaner sort” of wealthy 
people content themselves with curtains 
and portiéres in a very different article. 
It would need, indeed, princely halls to 
carry off those great tapestries well; and 
in a republican country, where the richest 
men have nothing like a retinue of de- 
pendents to fill their halls, both the rooms 
and their decorations are undreamed of. 

But if we are furnishing with exact pre- 
cision, in spite of the latitude allowed those 
who are only intent on producing pleasing 
effect, and are paying little or no regard to 
the curiosity of epoch or style, we must 
choose and hang our curtains with hardly 
any latitude, but with as close attention to 
historic accuracy as when we design the 
carving of our chairs and wainscots. For 
instance, to one furnishing otherwise in the 
Gothic, the designs proper to the stuffs of 
the Gothic period are to be chosen, and not 
of the succeeding period. We would hardly 
choose, though, the stuffs of the first epoch, 
which reached from the sixth to the twelfth 
century, and were chiefly cloths of gold and 
silver, mingled, indeed, with colored silken 
threads, however pictorially splendid the re- 
sult might be, but would take rather those 
designs where, either in a charming confu- 
sion, or with wheels set in bands dividing 
plain spaces, are mingled basilisks, unicorns, 
peacocks—the latter sometimes mounted by 
riders—pheasants, and swallows; sometimes 
tigers and elephants; sometimes oranges, 
roses, palms, religious histories and por- 
traits, or the Byzantine emblems, it may be, 
or the long stripes of the Saracenic with its 
strange inscriptions—both Gothic and Sara- 
cenic being offshoots of the Byzantine; or if 
we are furnishing in the Renaissance style, 
then the designs of elongated overflowing 
vases with dolphins, flowers, harlequins, 
chimeras, classical outlines, straps, buckles, 
and shields, these all of silk, and those of the 
suggested flower of velvet upon silk, from 
the Palermo, Venice, and Lucca looms, and 
the just-invented Utrecht velvets of the 
time. Ifthe pictured character of all this is 
objected to, we must remember that anti- 
quarians tell us that from the wrought-work 
of ancient Eastern tapestries brought to 
Athens the imitative art of painting took 
rise, and that thus it has certain rights to 
dues of honor. Nevertheless, all of these de- 
signs are frequently so subtly introduced in 
modern stuffs that one has to look more 
than twice before discovering any thing but 
a pleasant blending of lines and tints. For 
ourselves, we prefer the plain repped sur- 
face of silk or wool, according to the means 
of the purchaser, banded off by slight bars 
not too full of this ornament. 

Altogether the neatest and pleasantest way 


-of hanging curtains is that mentioned above, 


the stuff suspended by rings running on rods, 
either open or beneath a lambrequin that 
may be boxed in without folds or may itself 
run on the rod, the ends of the rod being ei- 
ther spear-headed, a derivative shape, or 
simple pommels. The boxed-in lambrequin 
was that in use in the vast castles where all 
the drapery had its origin, and it was put 
up after the other curtain, or portiére, was 
hung over the doorway, and it was found 
that some draught still made itself felt over 
the top. With most of these stuffs, fringes 
are undesirable; at the best, the fringe rep- 
resents only the ragged edge of the unshorn, 
untrimmed material. With Renaissance fur- 
nishing other methods of hanging are more 
suitable, notably those with loops, festoons, 
fringes, heavy cords and tassels, under false 
cornices ; but we do not admire—except pos- 
sibly for nurseries and rooms where sunshine 
is much needed—the French way of parting 
the curtain extremely near the top, and let- 
ting the remainder fall in a straight line on 
either side. In the Gothic the curtain is 
permissible at only the window’s height; 
but in the Renaissance and the Quatorze it 
may fall from the cornice of the room under 
its own top pieces, giving greater height and 
space to the whole room. Whatever be the 
outer and the inner curtain, it is necessary 
to have straight shades within the whole 
arrangement, gray or white hollands, cream- 
color, or dark blue or green; and something 
peculiarly elegant for cities, where the screen 
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is valued, and where there is not that pic- 
ture to be enjoyed from the windows which 
the country sometimes affords, is the fluted 
silk set close to the pane as Venetian blinds. 

For the dining-room and library, very 
much heavier curtains are to be chosen than 
for the drawing-room, the solid character of 
the dining-room and the grave one of the 
library demanding it; but in the chambers, 
the boudoir, and sitting-rooms, lighter, airier, 
more easily cleaned, and much less expensive 
ones are the wiser. As pretty bedroom cur- 
tains as one could wish may be made of seed- 
ed muslin very full under a standing ruffle 
that serves for cornice, with a broad strip of 
blue or rose-colored cambric passed through 
the hem, and the whole bowed back with 
ribbons matching that strip. An unbleach- 
ed sheeting bound with a bright border of 
calico print of some quaint pattern has a 
nice effect; and, indeed, there is hardly an 
end to the pretty combinations that an in- 
genious fancy can devise. 

Whenever the ugly top-piece, called the 
cornice, can be dispensed with in putting 
up curtains, it is best to do so; very few have 
yet been designed that are not really inju- 
rious to their effect. Where long curtains 
can not be afforded, simple lambrequins, a 
little longer on the sides than in the middle, 
go far toward filling their place, and there 
are an infinite variety of lambrequin shapes 
according to which they may be cut; silken 
lambrequins over lace curtains, without the 
intervening long silken or woolen outer cur- 
tain, being sometimes better adapted to the 
effect that it is desired to produce in certain 
airy drawing-rooms than more cumbersome 
drapery. But so much do windows need 
clothing—unless when of exceptionally love- 
ly frames—that as a general rule almost any 
curtains are better than none, since drapery 
of some sort it is usually felt necessary to have 
about that outlet into sky and air, if only 
that of a growing ivy vine. Indeed, we have 
seen windows curtained with ivies in a way 
that would have shamed all the tapestries 
of the East ; and the immeasurable influence 
even of lambrequins in destroying the naked 
look of a room may be learned merely by 
pinning up some boughs of autumn leaves 
above the window casings, and observing 
the air of covering and use and habitation 
which these simple outlines are capable of 
imparting. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


HE new bonnets are capote-like in shape, and 
are so decidedly bonnets that they are no 
longer in danger of being called hats. They 
have close fronts, clasping the sides of the head, 
and projecting upward very slightly on top in or- 
der to admit a small face trimming, or else they 
have rolled fronts turned back from the face. 
The crowns are large, high, and the newest are 
square on top, though the pointed high crowns 
are also shown; the back of the crown tapers 
downward abruptly, and in some cases has an 
inch-wide band like a curtain below it. There 
are both large and small bonnets, but the greater 
number have small close fronts with ample crowns 
that cover the head well. 


STRAW, CHIP, AND LEGHORN. 


Yellow Italian straws of silken lustre and fanci- 
fully braided make up the bulk of the importa- 
tions of spring bonnets. Creamy white chips are 
not abandoned, but they are no longer the first 
choice, and, when used, they seldom constitute the 
whole bonnet, a part of it, either crown or brim, 
being of fancy braids. What are called twist 
braids, some of which are smooth and glossy, while 
others are the rough English twists, promise to 
be the popular choice. Some of the prettiest ca- 
potes have crowns of smooth satin twist as soft 
and pliable as chip, with brims of rough -and- 
ready braids in feathery patterns, or curved and 
festooned in scallops. Sometimes there are three 
lace-like rows of the yellow Italian braids around 
the fronts of smooth bonnets, and again this plan 
is reversed, the border being plain and the crown 
rough. A novelty is the open straw, dotted or 
perforated like lace. The rolled fronts are some- 
what in coronet fashion, but are more modest in 
size than the coronet bonnets lately worn, and 
when filled out with lace ruches look like a child’s 
bonnet. All these capote shapes are worn quite 
far forward. The newest chips are braided in 
the style of pearl braids, and are roughly finish- 
ed. Black chips have yellow braid brims, or 
else are striped with white, or they have an inch- 
wide band of rough black twists, or of lace straw 
in lattice pattern. There are also marron brown 
chips with brims like those of the black bonnets. 

Finest of all are the genuine Leghorn bonnets 
of soft and flexible quality. The ample crowns 
are of the plain Leghorn, while the brims, either 
rolled or straight, are plaited and braided in rich 
designs, and embellished with satin braids. 
Straight curtain bands are seen on most, of the 
Leghorn bonnets. 


ROUND HATS. 


The rough twists of substantial English straw, 
not quite so deep in color as the Italian braids, 
are most used for round hats, which are now only 
used for undress occasions, such as travelling and 
shopping. Some of the new shapes have high 
large crowns, square across the top, and not un- 
like the silk beaver hats worn by equestriennes ; 
the brims are rolled backward, making the straw 
double, and the upper layer is pressed in concave 





shape. Others are large English walking hats 
with Derby crowns, while the greater number are 
various modifications of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire or Gainsborough hat worn last summer. 
The new Devonshire hats are smaller, and the 
brims are more shapely, one side and the back 
rolling upward, while the other projects outward 
without being pressed closely to the head. For 
little girls are sailor straw hats of cardinal red, 
navy blue, or brown striped with white, and 
bound with ribbon to match. They are worn far 
back on the head. The cardinal sailor hat is a 
novelty that promises to be popular, as the first 
importations are already exhausted. 


THE NEW COLORS. 


Yellow predominates in the spring colors. The 
delicate cream tints have given place to darker 
shades as deep in color as the yellow of the fine 
straws they aretotrim. First of these is Mandarin, 
a vivid yellow shade, which is the imperial color 
of China; then comes buttercup-color, maize, tea- 
rose, Isabel ; and last of these shades is vieux d’or, 
or old gold, a quaint brownish-yellow that needs 
to be lightened by the brilliant coral shades that 
are shown in great numbers, Réséda, or mign- 
onette, the greenish-gray tint so popular two years 
ago, is restored to favor. The blue shades are 
very light, and the most stylish is clair de lune, or 
moonlight blue, that is only a little off white. Mar- 
ron, or chestnut, is the brown shade most large- 
ly imported. Tilleul shades are deeper than those 
of the present season. Vésuve, a brilliant flame- 
color, promises to replace the cardinal now worn. 
There are also a number of coral shades, from 
pink coral-dust color to the darkest red coral. Odd 
shades of rose with gray tints are shown, and one 
of the richest shades is geranium red, which will 
be very effective on the yellow braids. Thus it 
will be seen yellow shades lead, then green, and 
finally red. Blanc créme is the name of the dead 
white shown, and there is also ivory of deeper 
yellow tint than the green ivory shade lately worn. 
Black, it is said, will be much used for trimming, 
in the way of lace and satin, and will combine 
effectively with all the colors on the list just given. 


MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING, ETC, 


The newest materials for trimming bonnets 
have plush-like effects. They are of light qual- 
ity, with looped threads loosely woven in, and are 
called by the dealers plushettes. These come in 
all the yellow, green, and red shades that promise 
to be fashionable. The ribbons most largely im- 
ported are called double chain satin ribbons, and 
are very rich, rather heavy, indeed, for summer 
use. They are satin on one side and gros grain 
on the other. The widths known as Nos. 12, 16, 
and 20 will be used for bonnet strings and for 
streamers that hang behind. 

Flowers are arranged in bouquets, wreaths, and 
in half wreaths for face trimming. Roses with 
mignonette, or rose-buds with fern leaves, make 
beautiful clusters. There are many salmon tea- 
roses that have much coral pink in them. Twists 
of silk knotted, pleatings of raveled silk, and 
ruches of tulle will be worn inside the Normandy 
and capote bonnets, but the novelty for the face 
will be a half wreath of dwarfed roses of three 
or four shades worn inside the front of the bon- 
net. 

The manner of trimming the bonnet is very sim- 
ple. Loosely folded ribbons or else scarfs of bias 
silk are laid around the crown, and a bouquet of 
flowers is on one side near the top, or else there is a 
cluster of loops instead. When flowers are used in 
profusion, they form a broad wreath that almost 
covers the brim of the little capote, and some ten- 
drils climb up the crown, Streamers will not be 
given up by those who like them, but many pre- 
fer having the tapering back of the crown accent- 
uated by the plainness of its appearance, and the 
absence of loops, sprays, or streamers. 


NEW WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Correspondents who do their summer sewing 
in the quiet Lenten season ask for hints about 
making white dresses. Plain Swiss muslin and 
the figured muslins will both be worn next sum- 
mer, and in some dresses both materials will be 
used. The figured sheer muslins have sprigs, 
dots, stars, and lace-like arabesques inthem. For 
dressy occasions there will be princesse dresses 
made of many graduated muslin puffs, with in- 
sertions between, and lace on the flounces. For 
other dresses the Breton style will be made up in 
muslin and lace, with colored ribbons or silk laid 
under the lace. The peculiarity of the Breton 
dress is the two broad bands at the back that 
confine the fullness of the over-skirt drapery into 
a soft puff. These bands begin low down on the 
side gores and cross the back. They are made 
of insertion and lace laid on silk. The over-skirt 
has a long clinging wrinkled front, edged with 
the lace trimming. A long pocket of pleated 
muslin is on one side, and a succession of long 
loops of ribbon and pointed ends hangs from the 
belt to the foot on the opposite side. The long 
basque is made of pleated gores tapering in at 
the waist, and separated by insertion; a jabot of 
lace is down the front, and there are ribbon bows 
on the neck, back, and sleeves. Piainer suits of 
Swiss muslin gmit the lace, and have for trimmings 
pleatings so fine that they look like crimping done 
by machine. Long princesse polonaises will be 
made of figured muslins, and worn over plain 
Swiss muslin skirts. The trimming will be puffs 
of plain muslin, with colored ribbons run through 
them, and finely crimped pleatings. 


MORNING JACKETS. 


Morning jackets for dressing or for breakfast 
are of twilled wools and of flannels of pale or of 
dark shades of blue, rose, or cardinal, and are 
embroidered lightly with white floss, They are 
made with a deep sailor collar, and are slightly 
sloped in with the figure. Opera flannels are also 
used for this purpose, and are trimmed with pink- 
ed bands or with bias bands piped or corded with 





white. These are imported unmade with the em- 


broidery all complete. Ladies who have learned | COincidence of name and character. 


point Russe and can do button-hole scalloping 
neatly, embroider their own jackets. The fancy 
this year is to trim all colors with white work. 
For those who do not use needle-work, the linen 
Smyrna lace is commended. 


NEW FRINGES, GALLOONS, ETC. 


The fringes just imported are as elegant as 
lace, and quite as expensive, some of them being 
as high as $8 a yard. The netted heading is as 
broad as the drooping fringe, and there are “ flies” 
or double tassels of crimped silk caught in the 
netting. Others represent three or four rows of 
tassels, and these are especially liked in rich silk 
for trimming silk wraps. For the woolen Dol- 
mans that will be worn in the spring in gray and 
brown shades are woolen fringes to match, in 
prices beginning as low as 60 cents a yard, and 
extending up to $1 25. These will be considered 
more appropriate than the more expensive silk 
fringes for wool garments. 

New galloons are from one to three inches 
wide, and are in flower designs, showing two or 
three colors. They are of silk for silk suits, and 
of mixed silk and wool for woolen dresses. They 
cost from 75 cents to $2 50 a yard. 

For trimming wash dresses are bands of white 
muslin wrought in Greek and Smyrna patterns in 
deep blue or scarlet, or else with heavy scallops 
of color. The Hamburg embroideries are now 
shown in thick work as well as in the open pat- 
terns so long in vogue. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrutneton & Smirx; Battarp & Hatter; Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co,; A.T. Srewart & Co.; and 
A, SELIG. 





PERSONAL. 


‘““BURLEIGH” sends from New York to the 
Boston Journal a letter about pastors in New 
York in which he says that the preacher who 
has the popular ear just now is the Rev. Mr. 
CouRTNEY, assistant minister at St. Thomas's. 
He preaches on Sunday afternoons to crowds. 
While a dozen churches in the neighborhood 
have a mere handful at the afternoon service, 
people go away in droves from St. Thomas’s, 
unable to get in. Dr. Mor@an brought Mr. 
Courtney from Europe fast fall when he re- 
turned home. He is said to have a good deal of 
the simplicity and fervor ascribed to SumMER- 
FIELD. 

—The Cambria Freeman, in noting the death 
of Mrs. CATHARINE TROTTER, in Hemlock, Cam- 
bria County, Pennsylvania, says, ‘That good 
lady, who had no chiidren of her own, raised 
and educated no less than twenty-one orphans.” 

—The late EpwiIn Forrest’s fine mansion, 
now a Home for Superannuated Actors, has but 
two occupants lacking opulence, who, in peace 
and plenty, ‘lag superfiuous,’’ etc. 

—Professor TEnNEY’s exploring expedition to 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah will leave Will- 
ee immediately after next Commence- 
ment. 

—Among men now _—— who in early 
life had a predilection for the stage may be men- 
tioned the Hon. N. P. Banks, who performed 
Claude Melnotte and other parts at the Nation- 
al Theatre for a week. He at that time told a 
companion that he meant either to become a 
= actor or a great statesman. The Rev. Dr. 

HAPIN also once belonged to a dramatic socie- 
ty in Boston. 

—Some years ago Baron JaAMEs DE Rorus- 
CHILD was a patron of one of the fairs in Paris. 
Chancing to pass a stand where some pretty 
young ladies were installed, he asked, in a ban- 
tering tone, ‘‘ Well, my dears, what can I do for 
you?” ‘Ah, baron,” said one, ‘‘ you can give 
us your autograph.’’ ‘ With pleasure,” replied 
the gallant old baron, ‘‘if you preface it with an 
agreeable sentiment.’ So the young lady, with- 
out much ado, wrote on a dainty slip of paper: 
“T hereby give to —— charity ten thousand 
franes,’’ and the baron immediately signed his 
name in full, and smilingly paid the amount to 
the enterprising Parisienne. 

—Dr. Herman ADLER, one of the most emi- 
nent Hebrew preachers of London, and a man 
of profound and varied scholarship, has recently 
given a lecture earnestly commending Daniel 
Deronda. He said that the author must have 
read very extensively on the subject of Jewish 
life and prayer, but that would not wholly ac- 
count for the fidelity of her descriptions. We 
must also ascribe it to that power of ‘ divina- 
tion which made SCHILLER give the most vivid 
description of the Lake of Lucerne, though he 
never visited Switzerland. Names and allusions 
often bespeak her familiarity with ancient cus- 
toms and little-studied literature.”” When Dr. 
ADLER had read a few pages of the book and 
met with the name of Klesmer, he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ The author of this book is deeply read in 
Jewish folk-lore.”” The name Klesmer, com- 
pounded of two Hebrew words, was given to 
the musicians who used formerly to play at Jew- 
ish weddings. No apter surname could béadopt- 
ed to denote the Hebrew extraction of the clever 
Bohemian or Polish musician of the style of 
RusinsTeIn. Dr, ADLER was of opinion that 
‘“George Eliot” was induced to take her deep 
interest in Judaism by the fact that she, in com- 
mon with every profound thinker, could not fail 
to become interested in a faith which, as she her- 
self stated, has penetrated the thinking half of 
the world and moulded the forms of the world’s 
religions. 

—The Rev. T. L. CuyLer has lost only two 
Sundays by sickness in the thirty years of his 
pastorate. He attributes his uniform good 
health to the observance of three rules: first, 
take abundant sleep ; second, use no stimulants; 
third, never touch a sermon on Saturday night. 

—In the early part of the present century 
Joun ALSOP, a rich, eccentric astichenen, left 
his daughters as a legacy their weight in one- 
pound bank-notes. When weighing day came, 
the eldest got £51,200; the youngest, £57,344. 

—Of the late Mrs. Perer, of Cincinnati, the 
Commercial, of that city, says: ‘“‘She was quite 
as well known in Europe as the archbishop of 
her diocese himself, and that is saying a good 
deal. She was almost as well known in Rome 
as the Pope, and was called there St. PeteER—her 
name, her initial, the staff that she carried, sug- 
gesting the pleasantry, which was felt to be a bit 
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of pious and reverent humor touching upon a 
There is no 
other American woman so well known to so 
many influential people in Europe as Mrs. PETER 
was.”’ 

—Mrs. Maria Isaset Toomes, of Oakland, 
California, who died a few days since, left her 
fortune, amounting to $141,000, to her faithful 
nurse, Mrs. IsABELLA BUTLER. 

—Mrs. M‘Gitvray, of Grand River Road Set- 
tlement, Prince Edward Island, is nearly one 
hundred and ten years old, and enjoys good 
health. She is very cheerful, and sings the 
songs of her young days while rocking her great- 
grandchildren to sleep. 

—RosertT CoL_yeEr, one of the famous preach- 
ers of the West, is said to have used his first 
literary earnings in the purchase of a complete 
edition of the writings of De Quincey. 

—Mr. SCOVELL, who was recently married to 
Miss RoosevE t, the heiress, is on his maternal 
side the grandson of Colonel Epwarp Brooks, 
a distinguished officer of the United States army, 
the great-grandson of Chief Justice May, of 
Michigan, and the great-great-grandson of 
PreRRE Descompte LaBapig, one of the early 
French settlers of Detroit. 

—The Rev. Dr. RyLtancg, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, in this city, is reported as having suid 
in a recent sermon that there is no recorded in- 
stance of Jesus addressing the Virgin as mother. 
But “‘ Logos,” of Washington, asserts the con- 
trary. Is it not time that the Greek Club of 
New York, men who not only read but talk 
Greek—Dr. CrosBy, CHARLTON T. Lewis, E. C. 
STEDMAN, and others—should go into this mat- 
ter and tell the plain people of the country the 
exact facts ? 

—Mrs. Partington thinks ‘“‘they must have a 
very feeble constitution in Congress if they 
haven’t got power enough among ’em to count 
a few votes. Why, Isaac would do it in five 
minutes by simple admonition.” 

—The right pleasant manner in which the 
Hon. AsramM 8. Hewitt and his brother fought 
their way early in life is thus told in the Phila- 
delphia Times: ‘Mr. Hewitt and his brother 
worked their way through college together in 
an original and highly fraternal manner. The 
brother had an .occupation in which he could 
earn enough to support them both, so it was 
agreed, as both were equally thirsting for knowl- 
edge, that the brother should stick to his busi- 
ness, and that ABRAM should enter Columbia 
College and impart to him every evening all he 
had learned during the day. They kept up this 
system with incredible industry and self-denial, 
and were both graduated at the same time.’’ 

—Miss FLeTcuer, author of Kismet, is the 
daughter of a missionary to Brazil, and the step- 
daughter of Mr. Eugene Benson. 

—At a recent election in London for members 
of the School Board there were fifty candidates, 
of whom four were women, who were elected. 
All four were persons of some note, viz., Miss 
HELEN TaYLor, step-daughter of Jonn STUART 
MILL; Miss Florence Fenwick MILLER, a 
member of the Sunday Lecture Society, and an 
occasional lecturer before it; and Mrs. Surr, 
whose speeches in the preliminary meetings are 
said to have been among the most pertinent, 
spirited, and effective of any delivered during 
the campaign. Women also voted at this elec- 
tion, a) rate-payers in London having the right 
to vote in the School Board elections. The re- 
sult of the election is a complete victory for the 
friends of free, unsectarian educution, the re- 
turns showing that the “Board party’ have 
elected thirty out of the fifty members of the 
new Board, thus securing a majority, and the 
a of the policy of the two precedin 

oards. Before the expiration of the term o 
office of the present one, it is believed that a 
free, unbiased, scientific system of education will 
be secured to all future generations of English 
children. 

—‘ Dr. John Henry Newman at Birmingham” 
is the title of Epmunp Yares’s last sketch of 
“Celebrities at Home.’’ Dr. Newman at the 
time he left the Church of England was “ one 
of the foremost Englishmen of the day, the most 
conspicuous figure in the greatest national seat 
of learning.”” As Dr. NEwMan’s days grow few- 
er, they — longer. He has ever been an early 
riser, and now, from five in the morning until an 
unknown hour at night, he is busily engaged in 
redeeming the time. His first two hours are 
|e to devotion. Shortly after seven he says 
1is mass—usually, for some years past, in the 
chapel of the Bona Mors—in which the souls 
of the founders and Catholic benefactors of his 
old colleges at Oxford are always remembered. 
At about eight o’clock he appears in the refee- 
tory, where he breakfasts in silence, after the 
custom of religious houses, attacking meanwhile 
the pile of correspondence which awaits him on 
the table. Then his own room receives him, 
and until 2.30 or three in the afternoon corre- 
spondence, study, and the duties involved in the 
| hepa yaar of the house and school engross 
1im. An hour or two in the afternoon is given 
to exercise, for he is still a great pedestrian. The 
community dinner is at six o’clock, and on days 
when his turn comes round, “‘ the Father’’ girds 
on the apron of service and waits upon his breth- 
ren, not himself sitting down until they are 
served. All eat in silence, only broken by the 
voice of the lector, who from the pulpit in the 
corner reads first a chapter from the Vulgate, 
then a chapter of the life of a saint, and lastly a 
portion from some modern work of general in- 
terest. When dinner is over, questions in some 
department of theological science are proposed 
by him whose turn it is. Each in succession 
gives his opinion, ending with the usual fermu- 
la, ‘‘ But I speak under correction.” Then the 
proposer sums up, and the fathers adjourn to a 
neighboring parlor, where coffee is served, and 
the pent-up flood of conversation bursts forth— 
the play of wit and fancy, the wealth of anecdote 
and reminiscence, the tender glances at the past, 
the keen remarks on the public events of the 
day, the shrewd, practical observations on their 
own domestic and personal concerns. In all 
which the Superior fully bears his part, as much 
at home here as among his graver pursuits, his 
clear musical voice interposing frequently to 
add the contribution of his mitis sapientia to 
the genial hour, which recalls to one the de- 
scription given of the first oratory over which 
St. Puitip Neri himself presided, “the school 
of Christian mirth.” Perhaps the two things 
which most strike the visitor among these ec- 
clesiastics are their thoroughly English tone, 
and the liberality, in the highest sense, of their 
views. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Boy’s and Girl’s 
Suits, Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 3.— 
Dress FoR GIRL FROM 
10 to 12 Years oxp. 
This dress of gray 
Cheviot cloth is cut in 
perpendicular slits on 
the bottom, so as to 
form tabs, which are 
pleated on one side, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. On the wrong 
side of the tabs is set 
a side-pleated ruffle of red cashmere. 
The dress is laced in front over an in- 
serted strip of the same material. 

Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 10 7 
Years ovp. The trowsers and jack- 
et are made of black cloth. The 
trimming for the jacket consists of a 
fur border, passementerie loops of 
black cord, and passementerie buttons. 


Bouquet Holder with Brooch. 

Tuts bouquet holder of oxidized 
silver and bronze is furnished with a 
brooch pin, in order to fasten the 
flowers on the corsage. The upper 
part of the quiver serves to hold the 
flowers. 


Cigar Box, Figs.1 and 2. 

Take an ordinary cigar box six inch- 
es and seven-eighths long, five inches 
and three-quarters wide, and two inch- 
es and seven-eighths high, and with a 
gimlet bore the holes as indicated on 
Fig. 30, Supplement, which gives a 
quarter sectic¢n of the design for the 
lid, and as shown by Fig. 2, page 157, 
which gives a section of the border. 
Work the design on the wooden foun- 


dation with colored zephyr worsted and saddler’s silk, always 
working one stitch on the outside and one stitch on the wrong 
side, going forward, along the outlines, and working the stitches 
For the middle star figure on the 


previously omitted going back. 
lid use red zephyr worsted 
and yellow saddler’s silk, and 
for the edge use partly green 
worsted and partly biue 
worsted and yellow silk. 
The pointed figures are darn- 
ed with light yellow, green, 
red, and purple worsted and 
yellow silk. The border, for 
which Fig. 2 gives the de- 
sign, is worked with worsted 
and silk in colors to match 
the points. Trim the edge 
and lid of the box with 
black velvet ribbon 
half an inch wide, 
which is fastened on 
with yellow nails at 
intervals of an inch 
and three - quarters. 
Set on a metal button 
for raising the lid, and 
for the feet set on four 
similar buttons, and 
paste a gold paper 
lining in the box. 


Sofa Cushion with 
ersian Cover in Cf SS 
Punto Tiratoand .. 
uble Satin Fig. 3.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
Stitch, j 1-9, 10 To 12 Years ovp.—Bacx. 


Tats sofa cushion is 
furnished with a cover 




















See Fig. 2.—[For pattern and de- 
scription see eg No. VIL, 
Figs. 81-83. } 











Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 10 To 
12 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 31-33. 








Fig. 1.—SHov.per-Braces WITH 
Corsets ror GIRL FRoM 13 TO 
15 Years oLp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XL, Figs. 48-55. 
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Fig. 2.—Cuy’s Curr. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 29. 


Fig. 1.—Cutn’s Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description mes Supplement, 
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No. V., Figs. 27 and 














SHovuLperR-Braces FoR Girt From 5 TO 7 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 56-58. 
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Fig. 1—Cigar Box.—[See Fig. 2, Page 157.] 


For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 30. 


the threads of the material and the stitches shall show plainly. 
With a hard pencil transfer the principal lines of the pattern, that 


Ayaan 


Fig. 1—Sora Cvsnion wir Persian Cover 1n Punto Tirato axp DovBLE 
Satin Srrrcu.—[See Figs. 2-8, Page 149.] 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 
Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerte.—WuiTe Emsrorpery. 





Fig. 2.—SHovu.per-Braces WITH 
Corsets For Girt FRoM 13 TO 
15 Years oLrp.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XI., Figs. 48-55, 


10 to 12 Years 


[See Fig. 1.] 















Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 








Fig. 2.—Svuir ror Boy From 
5 710 7 YEARS OLD. 


is, the outlines of the 
figures to be filled in 
punto tirato, to the 
foundation, closely fol- 
lowing the threads of 
the material for all 
straight lines. Begin 
the work by drawing 
out the threads of the 
material, first for a 
part of the outer bor- 
der, and then for the 
inner open-work bor- 
der; these threads 
should not be drawn 
out in their entire length at once, but 
only in a length of several inches; 
with the standing threads work the 
punto tirato, and continue in the same 
manner. In the corners where the 
borders meet in a right angle first cut 
away the superfluous threads of the 
material carefully, so that a square 
space is formed in each corner (see 
Fig. 3). Embroider these squares as 
shown by the illustration, overcasting 
the cut edges closely, and darnipg the 
adjoining lengthwise threads very close- 
ly in point de reprise, as shown by Fig. 
8. The border is worked partly in 
point de reprise and partly in overcast 
stitch; for the latter wind a portion of 
the lengthwise threads closely with the 
working thread, as shown by Fig. 4 
and indicated by the figures. First 
work the bar indicated by 1, winding 
four threads of the material in over- 
cast stitch until the bar thus formed 
takes up one-third of the width of the 
border, then for bar 2 return to the 
edge of the border (winding four new 
threads loosely two or three times), and 
from there work again to the centre of 
the border in point de reprise. To do 
this take the four threads wound loose- 


in a Persian pattern, which is worked in a new and artistic kind | ly and the next four threads, work on these eight threads in the 
of embroidery, executed in the following manner: Use écru linen 


same length as in bar 1, and in order to form bar 3 join the four 
and French silk of the same color, both not too fine, so that | threads in bar 1 with the 


adjoining four threads of bar 2 dor a 


new bar in point de reprise, which also takes up one-third of the 
width of the border; again separate the four threads contained in 


bar 1, wind them loosely in or- 
der to fasten the working 
thread on the outer edge of the 
border, and overcast bar 4 from 
the opposite side toward the 
centre. For bar 5 carry the 
working thread back to the out- 
er edge of the border, overcast- 
ing four threads loosely, join 
the overcast threads and the 
next four threads (those con- 
tained in bar 2) in point de 
reprise ; having finished bar 5 
join on bar 6 in overcast stitch 
in the usual man- 
ner, adding four new 
threads; next work 
bar 7 on the four 
threads left standing 
in bar 3 and on the 
four threads added in 
bar 6 in point de re- 
prise; and finish with 
bar 8, which contains 
the four threads add- 
ed last in bar 6, and 
wound with overcast 
stitches. Begin the 
next figure with bar 1. 
The intervals in the 
corners are filled with 
a star in lace stitch, 
the beginning of which 


otp.— Back. 
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is shown by Fig. 5. Fig. 6 shows how to work the lace stitches inside of the four corner figures of Her father is clean shaved, his “ queue,” or top-knot, smoothly pasted on his head, and his raiment 
the deep border. For this draw out always four threads, letting four threads stand, and overcast the | new, stiff, and shining, with the family crest embroidered on back and sleeves. . a 

intersecting bars in straight rows, simply winding them with thread, as shown by Fig. 6. Having In the streets there are hundreds of neighbors, similarly decked and arrayed, bowing, scraping, 
overcast the frame-work, work the lace stitches, as shown by Fig. 6, always in two diagonal rows in | paying compliments, chattering, laughing, and pattering along on their high wooden clogs toward the 
point d’esprit, so that alternately one square is filled and the next passed over. Fig. 7 shows the | pleasaunce, Critical eyes examine head-dresses and “ obis,” coquettish eyes laugh and convey tender 
punto-tirato work inside of the squares adjoining the corner figures. messages from behind fans, thereby bringing down reproofs from 
The foundation is made like that in the preceding design, the stern parental eyes, which, however, soon twinkle at some jest or 
frame-work overcast, and then threads are stretched diagonally, as well-turned compliment. Every thing is good humor, happiness, 
shown by the illustration, and overcast, forming a charming design. and enjoyment, and the cloudless blue sky above, the occasional 
Fig. 8 shows the lace-work inside of the six-cornered figures in the twitter of birds—for Japan is but poorly off for feathered warblers 
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deep border. For this draw out only three threads in length and | ‘gay, —and the glitter of the sunshine, all go to make up a holiday 
breadth, leave four threads standing, and overcast the remaining | | | | 
threads, which form a kind of frame-work diagonally, precisely as \ 
shown by the illustration, first in one direction, and then, crossing f/a\/uN i 


picture scarcely to be equaled out of Japan. 
the same foundation, in the opposite direction, and finally overcast 


Very striking is the scene as one mounts the steep ascent leading 
to the plateau of Uweno. In front, as far as the eye can reach, is 
the outlines of the figure. Next work the centre of the cushion 
in the manner shown by Fig. 9. 
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a broad avenue of cherry- 
“i ~ trees, the pink and white 






























































| | blossoms forming a fairy 
Draw out always eight threads | : arcade overhead, through 
f aterial, which - : i : | .which glints of the deep blue 
off pty wien besscotueld be Fig. pa mg - Detain oF Fig. Bigg DetalL oF Ae sky are here and pe vis- 
the pattern, and leave eight over, Fie, 2. Cover, Fig. 2. f)\ ji |} ible. On each side, over the 
threads standing in the inter- 2 heads ee anarhyoce. doatling, 
vals; the threads of the mate- 3 | many-colored crowd of holi- 
rial should only be removed in ri }\ day-makers, is a broad sweep 
parts, as the work may require. 4 Pi | of woodland, fresh and bright 
Work bars 1-10 in point de re- faeaeey} | in the tints of early spring, 
prise diagonally in stair lines, if and along the avenue itiner- 
as indicated by ‘the figures. i | ant merchants have estab- 
Having finished this row, work lished booths for the sale of 
the second row composed of : 
bars 11-17. In the middle of 1. 











lL } every conceivable useful and 


ornamental article. Here is 
the last bar, which closes the 




















: ooh ae ~~ a quack doctor, clad in quaint 
square, add a button-hole stitch Fig. yg ee a Fig. 6.—FourTH DETAIL OF garb, vauating, de toutes ses 
to each of the finished bars, Coysn, F1d. 2. Cover, Fie. 2. Jorces, the virtues of a pill 
as shown by the illustration ; which will cure any disease, 
the last half of the fourth bar ; ? = | and prolong the most preca- 
should only be worked after : 
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rious of lives; here is a jug- 
gler, who, for a very small 
| handful of copper cash, will 


finishing these four lace stitch- 
es (see Fig. 9). Having finish- 
ed all parts worked in punto 
tirato, embroider the edges. In 
the original these are worked 
in Holbein-work and double 
satin stitch, thus appearing 
alike on both sides, but for the 
cover of a cushion it is only 
necessary that one side of the 
embroidery should be correct. 
The finished embroidery is set 
on a cushion covered with 

















Fig. 9.—Seventn Detait or Cover, Fia. 2. 
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tempt his digestion with 

small swords and live char- 
| coal; near him is the booth 
| of a famous kite-seller, al- 
ways surrounded by urchins 
| tempted by aerial warriors, 
| 
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birds, fishes, reptiles, or huge 
portraits of Hachiman, the 
god of war, or of the great 
warrior-emperor, Taico-Sama. 
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claret-colored satin, which is = 6 2 2 Fig. 8.—Srxtn Detam or Cover, stall of the sweet-stuff mer- 
edged with thick silk cord of Fig. 7.—Frera Drrait oF if Fig, 2. chant lack patronage ; for at 
the same color, and trimmed Cover, Fie. 2. 


the will of his purchasers, 
with a few dextrous turns of the fingers, he will convert a 
shapeless lump of sugared dough into any thing, from a pil- 
grim in heavy marching order to a brace of rats nibbling 
at a bale of rice. Then there ‘are stalls for fried fish, 
fruit shops, fan and umbrella shops, here and there a 
booth for the sale of trumpery foreign knick- 
knacks; and at one corner an enterprising tai- 
lor has established himself, and, clad in a very 
ill-fitting seedy suit of evening dress, swag- 
gers about in front of a collection of left- 
off European clothes of which even 
Chatham Street would be ashamed. 
But though the stalls and shows 


with silk tassels. 





A JAPANESE HOLIDAY. 


N? excuse is too trivial in the eyes of a Japa- 
nese of the old school for a holiday—saints’ 
days, anniversaries of the births, deaths, and 
deeds of the great of old times, the first and 
last days of the four seasons, festivals in 
honor of the great tutelary deities, and, 
in addition, the particular white days 
of every- private family, are all 
seized upon as’ pretexts for a 
temporary escape from the 
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- YN do a roaring trade, the tea-houses 
: gx >< i are the centre of the fun of 
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holiday, 
the shops 
and public of- 
fices being closed 
and the pleasure 
resorts crowded. 

The citizen of mod- 
ern Jeddo holds the his- 
torical associations of Uweno 
of far less account than the 
fair which is annually held there 
in the month of March, when the 
cherry blossoms are in all their glory, 
and when every one deems it his duty 
to make holiday and go there to enjoy 
the first signs of spring. From a very early 
hour the streets leading to the park are crowd- 
ed with holiday-makers of all grades of society 
and of all ages. Every man, woman, and child has 
donned his or her clothes of the brightest holiday 
hues, and the usually sombre streets are ablaze with 
color. 

The toilette of a Japanese damsel is a matter of no light 
consideration, and to be in good time for the fair, she must be 
up and dressing long before the sun rises from behind the great 
sacred mountain, Fuji. The long coarse tresses of raven black hair 
must be washed, combed, and greased till the head shines like a knob 
of polished black marble; the cheeks must be rouged to the proper tint ; 
the throat, neck, and bosom powdered, carefully leaving, however, on the 
nape of the neck three lines of the original brown skin of the owner, in 
accordance with the rules of Japanese cosmetic art; the eyebrows must be 
carefully rounded and touched with black; the lips reddened with cherry 
paste, with a patch of gilding in the centre. When all this has been done, 
and the layers of clothes properly adjusted, the “ obi,” or huge sash of many 
colors, tied in the knot of prevailing fashion, the cleanest of white socks 
and the newest of black lacquered clogs put on the feet, the belle is ready. 
and with the proper allowance of pocket-handkerchief ‘paper, her Midinaoe this Japanese crowd. Quarreling and drunkenness are entirely limited to 
pouch, pipe, and fan, she sails forth, turning her toes well in, and playing rhe tir gary icles yearn y mapper fone cog ee 
in well-affected demureness with her fan. Her mother is likewise painted, Fig. 2.—Quvarter Section or Perstan Cover, "4 with side-arms, think it capital fun to swagger about, jostling and 
combed, and adorned ; but not a vestige of eyebrow graces her forehead, 1x Puxto Trrato. axp Dovste Savin Stircu, aughing at the staid citizens. Not a policeman is to be seen, for none is 
and her teeth are as black as jet, according to the rules of married wWolmen. or Sora Cusutoy, Fic. 1, Pace 148. ” needed. The ease with which the Japanese nature may be amused appears 
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taken 
down in 
a very few 
minutes; they 
are, however, un- 
der the  superin- 
tendence of the great 
tea-house proprietors of 
the capital, so that all the 
luxuries of the season may 
be obtained, made more pal- 
atable by the fact of being 
served in a certain picnicking, 
rough - and - tumble manner, rather 
agreeable than otherwise to the citizens 
accustomed to the formality and close at- 
mosphere of the within-town places of en- 
tertainment. 
Scarcely sitting room on the mats is to be ob- 
tained for love or money. The attendant damsels, 
prettily attired in light summer robes of a uniform 
pattern, are almost at their wits’ ends, in the clamor from 
all sides for fish, rice, wine, chop-sticks, and bills; and yet, 
though hurried here and there, sometimes reprimanded for 
not being in two places at once, chaffed, ordered about, and sworn 
at, they never lose temper, the red lips are always smiling, and 
pleasant complimentary speeches are being shot about in all direc- 
tions. And very hard work it must be to preserve equanimity under 
such circumstances; for beyond the actual physical exertion which the 
poor girls—few of them over seventeen years of age—must undergo, they 
must ever be ready with honeyed words and impromptu repartee, and the 
accounts must never be incorrect; for, with all his virtues, your Jeddo cit- 
izen is not prodigal in expenditure even on gala days, and a cash or two 
charged too much would bring upon the shoulders of the erring calculator 
a tremendous rebuke from the mistress of the house. 
Our holiday-makers might learn a capital lesson from the behavior of 
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to European eyes almost childish. The specta- 
tors at the shows are by no means entirely juve- 
nile. Gray-haired fathers of families may be seen 
roaring with laughter at the eccentric movements 
of a few dolls, or gaping with wonder at perform- 
ing birds and mice. The science of kite-flying 
finds its votaries as much among the elderly as 
among the younger folks, while members of the 
great city companies do not think it at all infra 
dig. to shoot at plaster casts of popular heroes 
with bows and arrows, in hope of winning a pack- 
et of sweets or a doll. 





A BELLE OF PRZNESTE. 
CASTELLANI COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 
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Here is her toilette-case, incrust 

Over with greenest of classic rust; 

Still with the delicate twist and twine 
Visible of the rare design ; 

Even the very casket where, 

Nearly three thousand years ago, 

One who was young and fresh and fair— 
Fair as the fairest that you know— 
Hoarded her maiden treasures. See, 
Here is the mirror that used to be 

Able to flash with silvery grace 

Back the divinity of her face ; 

This is the comb—its carvings yet 
Perfect—that knotted her braids of jet; 
There’s the cicada for her brow; 

Arrows whose points are blunted now; 
Coils for her throat; an unguent pot 
(Proof of some moulder’s wondrous skill); 
Ivory tablets with a blot 

Showing a tint of the carmine still. 


IL. 


This was her necklace: even as I 

Toy with its links of threaded gold, 

She may have toyed, with pensive sigh, 

Dropping them through her fingers, while 

Hearing, perhaps, with blushing smile, 

Under the limes, some lover bold 

Telling the tale that’s never old. 

Here is the fibula that lay 

Over her heart for many a day, 

Throbbing what time that lover won 

Wreaths when Etruscan games were done; 

Quivering under the anguished strain 

When he was borne from battle, slain; 

Rising and falling with her breath, 

Warming with life or chilled with death! 
Til. 

She—has she vanished who seems so near, 

Drawn by this ancient cista here ?— 

Faded as faded those sunset dyes 

Into the infinite, awful skies ?— 

Passed as the wind passed over the grain 

Headed, to ripeness on the plain 

Girdling Preneste? Did she so 

Perish these centuried years ago, 

Leaving this only trace, whose rust 

Even may mock her scattered dust ? 

Can you believe this streak of red 

Lives, while her subtle soul is dead? 

Do the cicada’s wings infold 

Essence her spirit could not hold? 

Dare you avouch this bronze can be 

Something immortal more than she? 


IV. 
Why do I ask? Somewhere, somewhere, 
Shrouded in boundless depths of air 
Nearer than we conceive, or far 
Out of the reach of sun or star, 
Vital and sentient, mind, heart, will, 
Waits this belle of Preneste still, 
Conscious as when in the flesh below, 
Nearly three thousand years ago—- 
Waits—and for what? Ah, God doth know! 
Margaret J. Preston. 


JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
BROUGHT TQ BAY. 


Saornerep in dust, and creaking dismally like 
a creature in agonies, the twelve-o’clock train was 
steaming into the station at Sotherne. 

The very sight made one hot—so covered with 
fine white dust and so begrimed with dirt and 
heat was every carriage and every passenger. 

Simmonds, the porter, had sauntered leisurely 
forward. No one now ever got out at Sotherne, 
and, apparently, no one ever got in—no one, at 
least, of any significance. Only a fat farmer from 
a second-class carriage, and two rough-looking 
drovers from a third, got out; while one girl with 
a bundle in a blue-checked handkerchief was wait- 
ing to get in. 

To-day, however, there was a little variety, for 
a lady got out of one of the dusty, hot-cushioned, 
first-class carriages. 

At the sight of her, Simmonds, who had been 
bestowing considerable attention upon the blue- 
bundled young lady, suddenly and mercilessly left 
that damsel to find a seat for herself, and hurried 
forward, touching his cap obsequiously. 

“TI don’t think the carriage has come yet, 
ma’am,” he said, taking Mrs. Travers’s hand-bag 
and shaw! from her, and shading his eyes with 
his hand as he looked down the white high-road. 

“TI don’t expect the carriage,” answered Mrs. 
Travers. “Is your wife quite well, and the baby?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, ma’am. You will find 
it very hot walking, ma’am,” added the man, re- 
spectfully, “Should I send a boy up to the house 
to say Bola come, ma’am? He wouldn't be gone 
long, if you would not mind sitting in the waiting- 
room 


" No, tiank you, Simmonds ; I had rather walk. 
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I shall go slowly, and I dare say I shall not find 
it very hot.” , 

Nevertheless Juliet did find it very hot indeed. 

It was one of those perfectly breezeless, cloud- 
less days, when the whole air seems hazy and swim- 
ming with the heat. By the time she had walked 
along the quarter of a mile of dusty high-road, she 
began to regret that she had not allowed Sim- 
monds to send up the boy for the carriage. But 
the worst part of the walk was over. 

Presently, by a path well known to her, she turn- 
ed into a waving corn field, cutting off the corner 
of which she came to a small wicket gate which 
led into her own park. Here at once were shade 
and peace and loveliness. 

Juliet was in no hurry; she sat down under the 
first tree she came to and took off her hat. 

Before her lay the corn field through which she 
had passed, already in full ear, flecked all over 
with blue and purple corn-flowers and great scar- 
let poppies, above which a thousand white and 
yellow butterflies fluttered ceaselessly; behind 
her were the great woods that were her own; 
from their deep shades she could hear the soft 
cooing of the wood-pigeons, the occasional crackle 
of the branches as some squirrel scampered along 
them, and the soft everlasting ripple of the leaves. 
A little stream babbled fresh and cool at her feet, 
fringed by drooping ferns and tall meadow-sweet 
and star-like wild-parsley flowers. Behind her, 
from the green slope hard by, came the steady 
munch of big-eyed, dark-skinned Alderney cows 
standing knee-deep in the luscious grass; and 
right above her head, up in the deep blue sky, was 
one fluttering lark singing away with all his might 
and main. 

Sweet sounds and sights and smells! How 
delicious, how wonderful, after months of brick 
and mortar, of the stone pavements and the stunt- 
ed shrubs of London squares! How intoxicating 
to find one’s self suddenly transported into a scene 
like this! What a feast for the tired eyes is all 
the luxuriant greenery of midsummer! What 
peace to the wearied ears and head are the hun- 
dred hushing sounds of a summer’s day! 

Who is there that understands the country with 
the deep joy, the intensity of appreciation, the 
delight too rapturous for words, of the imprisoned 
Londoner set free for one blessed day from the 
unloveliness of his daily surroundings ! 

It is worth while to live nine months of the 
year in a city for the sake of the keen delight of 
the other three—a delight which I believe no coun- 
try-nurtured person, however fond he may be of 
country life and country pursuits, ever under- 
stands and realizes with the same intensity. 

Juliet had all the vivid imagination, the deep 
poetry of soul, which is above all needful to con- 
stitute a true lover of nature. It was not merely to 
her a fine day and a pleasant prospect ; there was 
a whole world to her in the fair sights and sounds 
around her, There was a meaning in the deep 
shadows under the trees and the yellow glare of 
the sunlight beyond, a rhythm in every babble 
of the brook, a poem in every waving flower on 
itsbanks. It was like an essay on life to her to 
sit and look upon it all, like a lesson in all that 
is best and purest and loveliest. Sweet teachings 
of nature! how is it that to some you are but a 
blank, meaningless page, while others can read 
all the wisdom of your hidden story as in an open 
book ? 

Tired with the heat of her journey, and sooth- 
ed by the murmuring sounds around her, Juliet 
leaned her head back against the lime-tree under 
which she sat, and gradually fell asleep. A little 
breeze from beneath the drooping woods caught 
the soft rings of her dark hair ; low-voiced insects 
hummed and buzzed about her ; flakes of scented 
blossom fluttered down from the lime-tree above, 
and the brook gurgling on beside her blended 
vaguely with the music of her dreams. 

ch a sweet picture she looked, sitting there in 
her cool blue muslin dress, with her head thrown 
a little back, her lips a little parted, and her hands 
clasped loosely together in front of her! She 
looked very young—hardly more than a girl; and 
yet there were many sad drooping lines on the 
clear pale face, that would never perhaps look free 
from care and suffering again. 

By-and-by a cloud stole for an instant over the 
face of the sun, and with it the breeze freshened. 
With a start and a little shiver Juliet awoke and 
sprang to her feet. “I did not come down here 
to go to sleep,” she said aloud to herself as she 
looked at her watch and found that she had 
wasted nearly half an hour. Skirting the shady 
border of the wood, she began slowly to climb 
the side of the hill, and presently the many-twist- 
ed chimneys and the three red gables of Sotherne 
Court appeared before her, Leaving the park, 
she turned into the gardens through the shrub- 
bery gate. No one seemed to be moving around 
the house or gardens. It was about the men’s 
dinner-time, and the roller was standing on the 
lawn and the wheelbarrow on the gravel-walk just 
as Andrews and his assistant had left them to go 
off to their mid-day meal. 

The windows stood wide open, and soft muslin 
draperies fluttered out from the morning-room. 
Mrs. Blair had adopted as her own the little morn- 
ing-room that used in the old days to be Juliet’s 
special retreat. It was here that she was sitting 
on this particular morning. A white muslin dress 
plentifully adorned with pink ribbons decked the 
somewhat angular lines of her spare figure, and 
a mob-cap of muslin and lace to match invested 
her with a combined elegance and simplicity suit- 
able to the novel character of a betrothed damsel 
in which she was now figuring. 

She sat on the sofa, while in front of her, on a 
low stool, squatted the happy lover, obediently 
holding a skein of white wool, which his lady- 
love was deftly winding off his outstretched red 
hands. 

“Now, Daniel!” said the lady, playfully, “ how 
can I wind if you fidget so? Do keep stiil!” 

“My charming love, who could keep still at the 
feet of so much beauty ?” returned the lover, gal- 








lantly. “When the heart is on fire, the—ahem! 
the—a—tenement of clay is naturally restless.” 

Mr. Lamplough was secretly ardently desiring 
to get up, as the position into which Mrs. Blair 
had sportively pushed him was beginning to be 
sadly trying to his back and knees. 

“You naughty darling !” she answered, laugh- 
ing affectedly and shaking her finger at him ; “al- 
ways flattering your poor Maria! When we are 
married, Daniel, I am afraid you will no longer 
make me such pretty speeches.” 

The Reverend Daniel promptly reflected that, 
when he was married, he was not likely to waste 
much time squatting on the floor like a journey- 
man tailor at his Maria’s feet; but courtship, as 
he was well aware, brings its own appointed du- 
ties. 

“Cruel, cruel angel !” he exclaimed, tragically ; 
“already you begin to doubt my devotion!” 

“ Never, my dearest love. Do not suspect your 
own Maria! it is my exquisite sensitiveness that 
leads me for one moment astray. Doubt you, my 
love !—you that are the kindred soul so long 
sought for in vain by this widowed, lonely heart !” 

And here Mrs. Blair, dropping the ball of wool, 
melted into gentle tearless sobs behind her lace 
handkerchief ; upon which Mr. Lamplough joyful- 
ly seized the opportunity of releasing his cramp- 
ed legs from their aching posture, and rising from 
the ground with difficulty, by holding on to the 
corner of the table, he landed himself safely upon 
the sofa by his Maria’s side, where he proceeded 
to clasp her somewhat shrinking form to the rum- 
pled and not altogether spotless shirt front which 
veiled his manly bosom. 

It was at this critical moment in the proceed- 
ings of these fond lovers that an intruding shad- 
ow suddenly darkened the window. 

With a little scream, Mrs. Blair pushed back 
her lover. 

“We are watched, Daniel!’’ she cried. 
Heaven’s sake, leave me!” 

The Reverend Daniel had also caught sight of 
the interloping somebody outside, and was not 
slow to take the hint. It was all very well to act 
the adoring lover in strict privacy with this charm- 
ing widow, but he had no fancy for making him- 
self ridiculous before a third person. With a 
sudden bound, he sprang to the door; and when 
Juliet Travers, pushing aside the muslin curtains, 
stepped in through the long French window, she 
just caught sight of a pair of black legs flying 
precipitately through the door. 

It did not strike her that she had come in at 
an inopportune moment. It could not have been 
Higgs, of course, who had bolted in so undignified 
a manner; and it only vaguely crossed her mind 
that Mrs. Blair’s visitor, whoever he might be, 
had an unpleasantly rough manner of slamming 
the door behind him. 

Mrs. Blair, at the sudden appearance of her 
step-daughter, jumped up with a little cry of gen- 
uine astonishment. 

“My dearest Juliet, how you made me start! 
I could not think who it was. What made you 
come in that way? and what has brought you 
down to-day? and why did you not write, my 
darling girl ? and, dear me! you must have walk- 
ed from the station---and in all this heat!” 

“Yes, I walked,” answered Juliet, quietly, as 
she threw down her hat and sun-shade upon the 
table. “I had something to say to you, Mrs. Blair 
—something that could not well be written, so I 
thought it best to come down myself.” 

“ Have you, dearest Juliet ? But you will have 
something to eat first? Surely you must want 
something after your journey—a cup of tea or a 
little claret, at all events, to cool you ?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Blair,” answered Juliet, 
laying her hand on her step-mother’s arm as she 
was rising to ring the bell ; “do not ring for any 
thing—I shall have the carriage to take me on to 
Bradley to lunch as soon as I have said what I 
have to say to you. I want nothing but your at- 
tention for a few minutes.” 

Something in Juliet’s manner suddenly filled 
Mrs. Blair with a vague apprehension. 

“Dear me!” she said, with a little nervous 
laugh ; “what can you have to say to me, Juliet? 
I am sure I am delighted to listen to any thing 
you have to say; but is it so very important, that 
you can not even rest and have some luncheon 
first ?” 

“Yes, it is very important,” answered Juliet, 
gravely. And then for a minute she was silent, 
standing looking sternly down upon the woman 
who had wronged her so deeply and so remorse- 
lessly. 

Mrs. Blair had turned a little pale under her 
rouge, and her heart was thumping in a manner 
very unusual to her. She could not meet her step- 
daughter’s eye, but sat fidgeting nervously with 
the pink ribbon bows on the front of her dress. 

“T have seen Ernestine,” began Juliet. A sud- 
den sense of relief sent the blood back into Mrs. 
Blair’s face. 

“Oh, my dear Juliet,” she said, with alacrity, 
“T know that you have come to plead with me 
about that poor misguided girl! I see she has 
been to you with some tale about my cruelty and 
harshness in sending her away so suddenly. It is 
just like your goodness and charity of heart to 
take her part and to come down to plead for her ; 
and, of course, it does sound rather severe, I ad- 
mit, after so many years, to send her off at a 
day’s notice ; but if you heard all the rights of it, 
and my version of the story, I think you would 
agree with me that I have done perfectly right in 
sending her away—such a flighty, untrustworthy 
wretch as she has turned out, and has been giv- 
ing: herself such airs—impertinence to my visit- 
ors, and Heaven knows what besides !” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Juliet, quietly ; 
“it is not about your dismissal of your maid that 
I came to speak. Whatever I may or may not 
think of your sending her away so suddenly, you 
had a perfect right to do so, and I should not 
dream of interfering with or questioning your ar- 
rangements. No, Mrs, Blair, it is not of your 
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maid’s dismissal, but of something which she told 
me that I have to speak to you.” 

_ the color fled from Mrs. Blair’s cheeks. 

* ething she told you!” she repeated, 
blankly. 

“There was a letter,” said Juliet, “a letter 
which should have been received by me five years 
ago—that letter is now, or was until yesterday, in 
Ernestine’s possession. Mrs. Blair, I have come 
to ask you why that letter never reached me ?” 

“A letter ?—I can not think what you mean! 
What have I to do with Ernestine’s letters ? 
What on earth do you suppose I am likely to know 
about it?” faltered Mrs. Blair, while there flashed 
rapidly through her mind the recollection of all 
that had happened on the morning of the arrival 
of that letter which she had destroyed. 

As distinctly as if it had been yesterday she re- 
membered tearing it in half upon her maid’s sud- 
den entrance, and then throwing it into the fire. 
No; there could not be a doubt of its destruction 
—she remembered well how the bright flames had 
danced up and licked up the white paper in a 
second, and how the charred and blackened frag- 
ments had fluttered with the smoke up into the 
chimney. It was as plain before her eyes as if 
she could see it now. The letter had most as- 
suredly been utterly destroyed. Ernestine might 
have guessed at the story and raked it up out of 
revenge, but she could have no possible proof; 
and who would believe the word of a discarded 
servant against that of her mistress ? She might 
(putting together the fact of her fetching the bag 
and seeing the blazing letter) have got hold of the 
truth, but it was quite impossible that she could 
bring forward any evidence to support her ac- 
cusation ; therefore Mrs. Blair rapidly decided 
that her best and safest plan was to brazen it 
out and to deny it utterly. ° 

“TI really can not think what you are talking 
about, Juliet,” she said, in well-feigned bewilder- 
ment. “You look at me in such a strange man- 
tier—you seem almost to be accusing me of some- 
thing !” she added, with a nervous laugh. 

“TI do accuse you of something; I accuse you 
of intercepting and destroying a letter addressed 
to me by Colonel Fleming just before he went 
away to India.” 

“ Juliet, you positively insult me! What can 
you mean? /J intercept a letter, indeed! J in- 
terfere with another person’s correspondence! 
What on earth do you take me for? I never was 
so insulted in my life!” and Mrs. Blair’s voice 
actually quivered with the force of her righteous 
indignation. 

“Then how do you account for this ?” said Ju- 
liet, unfastening her pocket-book and holding out 
to her the torn letter which Ernestine had brought 
her. “This, Mrs. Blair, your maid found in the 
lining of a dress which you had given her.” 

Mrs. Blair stared blankly and speechlessly at 
the fragment in Juliet’s hand ; she recognized the 
letter immediately, but the sight of it filled her 
with utter amazement. How on earth did Ernes- 
tine get hold of it? for, of course, she knew at 
once that the dress story was a fabrication. 

“T know nothing of it,” she faltered at last. 
“T never saw it before: it must have been Ernes- 
tine’s doing entirely.” 

“What motive could Ernestine have had ?” ex- 
claimed Juliet, impatiently. “Mrs. Blair, do not 
take the trouble to deny what is as plain as day- 
light. You knew that I expected a letter from 
Colonel Fleming, for I had told you that he was 
going to write to me. You watched for it and 
intercepted it. How it came into your maid’s 
possession I neither know nor care; but I do 
know that you—and you alone—stole my letter.” 

Then Mrs. Blair, driven from her last intrench- 
ment, burst into tears. “I did it for the best, 
Juliet—indeed, indeed I did. I was so afraid you 
would be led into making an imprudent match. 
I only wished for your happiness.” 

“ My happiness!” repeated her step-daughter, 
scornfully. ‘ You did not think much of my hap- 
piness, I fancy. All you wanted was your own 
selfish ends and your own cruel revenge on a girl 
whom you always hated and envied.” 

“ Dearest Juliet, donot speak so! Pray believe 
me—I meant it for the best; I did, indeed!” and 
Mrs. Blair sobbed and wrung her hands, and look- 
ed the picture of woe. 

“ And do you know what your ‘best’ has done 
for me?” answered Juliet, in a low, concentrated 
voice. “Do you know that you have ruins” my 
happiness and imbittered my soul? Do you know 
that you have spoiled two lives, his and mine ? 
Remember that, if evil were to come of it, it 
would be your fault—lie at your door and bit- 
terest curses would fall upon your head.” 

“ Juliet, Juliet, spare me!” cried the unhappy 
Mrs. Blair, covering her ears with both her hands. 

“ What have I done,” continued Juliet, bitter- 
ly and wildly—* good heavens ! what have I done 
to you, that you should have punished me so cru- 
elly? What in the whole course of my life had 
I been guilty of to deserve such a terrible retali- 
ation? Had you not lived under my roof, been 
fed at my expense, been treated in my house with 
all due honor and respect as my father’s widow ? 
Are you not human, have you no womanly pity, 
that you were not able to stop short of breaking 
my heart? How could you do it? Good God! 
woman, how could you do it !” 

She flung up her hands in a paroxysm of de- 
spair, while tears hot and bitter welled up sudden- 
ly into her eyes. P 

At the sight of her step-daughter’s emotion 
Mrs. Blair recovered her presence of mind. 

For one moment, in her utter discomfiture, she 
had sobbed and prayed and owned herself to be 
guilty ; but she soon began shrewdly to perceive 
that it would never answer for her to be too hum- 
ble or too penitent. 


The worst was over. Juliet, it is true, knew of 


her treachery and baseness, but she was not like- 
ly to betray that knowledge to others. After all, 
the cards were still in her own hands, for Juliet’s 
secret was in her possession. She was 4 married 
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woman, and she loved another man; here to her 
very face she had acknowledged it. What a hold 
such a confession gave Mrs, Blair over her step- 
daughter! 

Drawing herself up with a look of virtuous hor- 
ror, Mrs. Blair addressed her step-daughter in an 
altered voice. 

“ Juliet, I am amazed at you. Whatever my 
faults may have been—and I confess that I am 
sorry now for what was simply an error of judg- 
ment, caused by overanxiety for your happiness 


and welfare—whatever mistake I may have com-. 


mitted, I have, at all events, never lost sight of the 
decencies, I may say the moralities, of life. But 
can I believe my ears, that you, a married woman, 
the wife of Cecil Travers, have the audacity to 
confess to me, your father’s widow—a pure-mind- 
ed, virtuous woman—to own to me with your own 
lips that you love another man who is not your 
husband !” 

“ Silence, woman !” cried Juliet, starting from 
her seat and crimsoning with anger to the very 
roots of her hair. ‘ How dare you say such words ? 
What is it to you whom [ love or whom I don’t 
love ?” 

“T am disgusted—simply disgusted !” said the 
widow, turning away and waving her scented hand- 
kerchief before her face as if the thought of Ju- 
liet’s iniquities made her feel faint. 

Juliet stifled down her anger and laughed a 
short bitter laugh. 

“You will probably be still more disgusted at 
what I have to say further to you, Mrs. Blair,” 
she said, scornfully, ‘“ You have made my house 
your home for several years; I do not care that 
you should do so any longer. As soon as it is 
convenient to you, I shall be much obliged if you 
will find another abode. I do not wish to hustle 
you out with unkind haste, but my house is, after 
your insulting words and your wicked conduct to 
me, no longer fitted to be your home.” 

" Mrs. Blair turned livid with rage. She was si- 
-lent for a minute, and then, with a sudden smile 
of triumph, she got up and made her step-daugh- 
ter a sweeping courtesy. 

“ Very much obliged to you, Mrs. Travers, I am 
sure! Your revenge is very nicely aimed, cer- 

‘tainly; only, unfortunately, it has no power to 
wound me. I was on the point of telling you that 
I no longer require the kind shelter of your house, 
which I should in any case have left altogether in 
a few months ; to oblige you, I will make it a few 
weeks. But as I am going to be married very 
shortly, and have a house of my own in London, 
I am fortunately quite independent of the chari- 
table tender mercies of my step-daughter.” 

“ To be married !” gasped Juliet, in amazement. 

“Yes—very wonderful, of course,” said the 
widow, smiling, and fanning herself with great 
sang-froid. ‘Wonderful, of course, but never- 
theless true. My future husband is the eminent 
divine the Reverend Daniel Lamplough, who has 
a nice house in Eccleston Street. I dare say I 
can hurry on my marriage to oblige you, Juliet, 
and turn out of Sotherne in about five or six 
weeks. Have you any thing else to say to me ?” 

No, Juliet had nothing else to say. In truth, 
she was so much astounded at this unexpected 
piece of news, that she forgot all her anger in 
blank bewildered amazement. 

She could only take her leave shortly and cold- 
ly, and depart by the way she came ; while Mrs. 
Blair, triumphant to the last, laughed a scornful 
laugh of victory as her adversary went out. 

“T had the best of it there, I think !” she said 
aloud, as soon as Juliet was out of hearing. 

And there is no denying it—she Aad very much 
the best of it. Juliet had been out-trumped! 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





ALL ABOUT ASTHMA. 


ERTAIN conditions of the atmosphere will, 
by irritating the mucous membrane of the 
larynx or bronchial tubes, produce a fit of asthma 
in those predisposed to fall victims to it. Ema- 
nations from decaying vegetable matters, and 
from newly mown hay, or from mustard, dust 
breathed into the air-passages, smoke, cold air, 
damp air, ete.—in fact, any thing which would 
be apt to bring on catarrh in a healthy man— 
will induce a paroxysm of asthma in one subject 
to it. But the pneumogastric nerve also sends 
branches to the stomach, and hence we find that 
eating or drinking too much of a night, or taking 
food of an improper or indigestible kind, such as 
pork, sausages, sardines, potted meats, beer, and 
stout, is another frequent cause of an asthmatic 
fit. 

Certain feelings of the mind will also originate 
a fit: grief does at times, anger, disappoint- 
ment, etc. 

There are several things connected with asthma 
which are very difficult to explain. Why, for in- 
stance, should it be usually a few hours after mid- 
night that the fit comes on, and the poor sufferer 
awakes suffocating? This has been attempted 
to be explained in this way: breathing is not al- 
together an automatic act; it obeys the will; but 
during sleep this moderating influence of will is 
suspended, and the continued retention of the one 
posture serves to encourage the coming on of a 
fit. We think, however, that we need not go 
so far from home for an explanation. Three or 
four hours after supper, when quiet in bed, would 
just be about the time that any thing that had 
been eaten, and disagreed, would begin to fer- 
ment, and distend the stomach and bowels with 
gas, which would press on the diaphragm, and 
hence on the lungs. About this time, too, the air 
of the room would just have had long enough 
time to be poisoned with carbonic acid gas from 
the patient’s own lungs, for very few asthmatics, 
we fear, are overparticular about the ventilation 
of their sleeping apartments. 

It is a curious thing that the air of a town or 
place which suits one asthmatical patient very 
well would be almost death to another. Asthma 








is more frequent among men than among the 
fairer sex, probably because men are more ex- 
posed to the exciting causes of this distressing 
complaint. 

Asthma is said by some to be periodical, but 
few medical men can so consider it. It comes on 
at intervals, it is true, but only because the pa- 
tient is subjected to certain exciting causes at 
those periods. 

The smell from certain drugs—notably ipecac- 
uanha—will induce a fit in many people, which 
proves how very easily excited to reflex nervous 
action the pneumogastric nerves of those people 
must be, when the simple smell of ipecacuanha 
will originate a paroxysm of asthma, since it 
takes the inhalation of a considerable quantity 
of the powder of the same drug to produce con- 
traction in the lungs of a healthy man. 

Some people will have a fit of asthma directly 
if they come in contact with a cat, or if poor 
pussy is any where near them. Others there are 
who dare not approach any where near a horse, 
or it may be an ox, or sheep, a hare, or even a 
dog. You see, therefore, that asthma is a most 


‘ capricious disorder. 


We are happy to be able to tell our readers (1) 
that however distressing a fit of asthma is, it is 
never directly fatal; (2) that the subjects of it 
may, and often do, live to a good old age; and 
(3) that asthma sometimes actually goes away of 
its own accord, and never comes back. 

It is only too apt, however, to be associated 
with, or even to produce, other diseases, such as 
emphysema and heart-disease ; but there! we must 
not frighten you—we would much rather give you 
hope. 

The symptoms of a fit of pure asthma are al- 
most too well known to require detail. There 
are generally certain warnings given the patient. 
He usually knows when it is coming; he may feel 
dull; have a headache, with loss of appetite, 
chilliness, and drowsiness; but it may come on 
without any warning. Then, about two or three 
hours after midnight, he is awakened with a feel- 
ing of suffocation; he is obliged to get up and 
seek for fresh air by door or window, whether it 
be winter or summer, His whole appearance is 
now very distressing and alarming to his friends; 
the staring eyes, the anxious and probably flush- 
ed face, the labored breathing and wheezing 
breath, and the cold and clammy skin, make up 
a picture that, once seen, will never be forgotten. 
After a certain time, or rather an uncertain time, 
cough comes on with expectoration, and by-and- 
by the sufferer sinks to sleep, and probably 
awakes after a few hours, refreshed and well. 

In the interval of time that elapses between 
one fit and another, the patient will often enjoy 
comparatively good health, and be free from dis- 
ease of all sort, unless perhaps a little hacking 
cough. 

And now that we have traced the symptoms, 
inquired into the causes, and tried to explain the 
pathology of asthma, we shall be better able to 
lay down a plan of treatment. 

This treatment, of course, must bear reference 
to the relief of the fit, and also to the prevention 
of a recurrence of the paroxysm by proper treat- 
ment in the intervals. In the fit we must try to 
remove the exciting cause and relieve the spasm. 
If it has been induced by overeating or drinking 
—by a loaded stomach, in fact—an emetic will 
often afford the quickest relief. For the relief 
of the spasm or cramp of the bronchial muscles, 
so many remedies keep crowding into our memo- 
ry that we hardly know which to mention first. 
Unluckily, what will relieve one man may utterly 
fail with another. Now, there is stramonium, 
for instance, an old-fashioned remedy, but a very 
good one. It often acts like a positive charm. 
It is simply cut up like tobacco, and smoked, and 
we know dozens of people at this moment who 
would not be without it in their bedrooms for all 
the world. We donot think there are any evil aft- 
er-effects from the use of this drug, only it must 
be used at the very commencement of an attack, 
If you try it, be sure to get the very best. 

Then there are cigars you can get from any 
chemist, called Tatula, or Datura Tatula cigars— 
one or two whiffs of which will often cut short 
an attack. 

Now there is another simple remedy which you 
can always have at hand. Get several pieces of 
strong brown paper, about as large as those that 
are so inviting but so fatal to flies. Steep them in 
a strong solution of nitre, dry them, and set aside 
for use. When one of these is ignited and al- 
lowed to smoulder slowly away in a patient’s room, 
the relief obtained is often most remarkable. 

Well, there is strong coffee—that will often 
give relief; so will brandy, but we are-chary in 
recommending it. Iodide of potassium may be 
tried in doses of from ten to twenty grains, ac- 
cording to the strength of the constitution. It is 
given in sal volatile and a little spirits of ether. 
Consult your own medical man before you try 
this, however. 

Tobacco does good in a few cases ; so does the 
inhalation of a mixture of chloroform and ether : 
this, though, must be used with great caution. 

The treatment of an asthmatic patient in the 
intervals is of great importance. 

Parties who work in coal mines, inhaling smoke 
and deleterious gases, stone-masons, cotton-mill- 
ers, and knife-grinders, ought to wear a suitable 
respirator, and in these cases, where there is gen- 
érally a tendency to phthisis (consumption), great 
eare of the general health should be taken, and 
cod-liver oil, with tonic medicines, does great 

Sometimes much benefit will accrue, if 
the digestion be weak, from using a mixture of 
dilute nitro-hydrochloric acid in some bitter infu- 
sion taken before each meal. 

The iodide of potassium mixture, which any 
chemist can make you, often does immense good. 
So do tonic doses of the liquor arsenicalis, prop- 
erly administered. 

But probably the greatest benefit will be de- 
rived from studious attention to the gencral 





health. Regularity in living, and temperance in 
eating and drinking, must positively be insisted 
on, if you would have any hopes of an ultimate 
cure. The food ought to be of the most digesti- 
ble kinds that can be procured. Never overeat, 
and especially avoid large or late suppers. 

Taking tonics—an occasional course—such as 
iron and quinine, or bitter infusions, will often 
be found advantageous ; and if ever there be any 
constipation, a mild aperient pill—rhubarb, for 
instance—may be taken at bed-time. 

If you can manage it, change of air ought to 
be tried, and the asthmatic patient should choose 
for his permanent residence that place which 
seems best to suit his constitution; and so the 


-enemy may be baffled and kept at bay. 


The last remedy we have to mention—last, but 
far from least—is the shower-bath. Not only 
does it act as a tonic to the nerves, and brace up 
the whole system, but it inures the body to cold 
and sudden changes of temperature. It ought to 
be commenced tepid, and the temperature gradu- 
ally reduced to cold. The good accomplished by 
the sedulous use of the shower-bath in cases of 
asthma is positively becoming proverbial. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

peg time last year a society was organized 

in Paris, under the name of the “ Union 
Franco-Americaine,” having in view as its spe- 
cial object to commemorate the centennial of 
American independence by erecting in the har- 
bor of New York a colossal statue called “‘ Lib- 
erty enlightening the World.” M. Edouard La- 
boulaye, so well known as a writer, was chosen 
president of the society, and among its members 
were many distinguished men whose ancestors 
participated in the struggles of our Revolution, 
or who have since proved themselves admirers 
and friends of our country and her institutions. 
The first appeal to the French nation was so 
generously responded to from all parts of France 
that the work was immediately put into the 
hands of the eminent French sculptor, M. Bar- 
tholdi, and is in process of execution. Many vis- 
itors to the Centennial Exhibition will recall the 
enormous hand in bronze, which is to form part 
of this work of art. In response to this friendly 
movement on the part of the French people, it re- 
mains for Americans to provide for the reception, 
location, presentation, and inauguration of this 
statue. Ata meeting of citizens held in this city, 
not long ago, acommittee was appointed, charged 
with the duty of presenting the project to their 
fellow-countrymen. To forward the object, they 
will circulate in the cities and towns of the Unit- 
ed States subscription papers, in order that all 
classes of citizens may take part in this patriotic 
enterprise. Subscriptions to any amount will be 
received, from ten cents to one hundred dollars 
and over. It is desired that chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, mechanics’ and trades- 
men’s associations, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions should interest themselves in this object. 
No doubt the American people will recognize 
the friendliness of this movement on the part 
of the French people, and will desire to recipro- 
cate by prompt contributions, so that proper 
arrangements can be made to carry the purpose 
to a successful completion. The committee is 
composed of well-known and distinguished gen- 
tlemen, whose names are a guarantee for the faith- 
fulness with which their duties will be performed. 
The President of the United States has recently 
recommended — to grant a site for the 
statue on Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbor. 
The castings of the arm and hand will be tem- 
porarily located in Madison Park to await the 
arrival of the statue. 





Among recent projects for shortening the 
ocean passage between this country and Europe 
is that of constructing a railway across New- 
foundiand, connecting with swift steamers on 
either side. The trip from the island to Valen- 
tia Bay, Ireland, would only occupy three days. 





The late Signor Blitz was a fumous magician, 
but it is on record that Daniel Webster thought 
him not the best. The signor once said to Web- 
ster, in Washington, ‘‘Give me one hundred 
thousand Treasury notes to count, and watch 
closely, and you will tind only seventy-five thou- 
sand when I return them.”’ ‘ Signor,’’ respond- 
ed Webster, ‘‘ there is no chance; there are here 
better magicians than you; they would not leave 
fifty thousand after their counting.” 


In France the warmth of the season has been 
so unusual that wild ducks and geese have re- 
mained in their summer quarters and the storks 
have not migrated. At Bordeaux the beans and 
artichokes are as far advanced as in late spring. 
Strawberries are flourishing in the open air in a 
garden near Nantes. No special care has been 
taken with the plants, but the weather has been 
so mild that they have flowered, and the fruit is 
now forming. 





‘* Melita,”’ the pretty name recently conferred 
on the infant daughter of the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, will doubtless become popular, at least 
in England. Melita is the ancient name of Mal- 
ta, the place to which St. Paul escaped on his 
dangerous voyage from Sidon, and where the 
viper from out of the fire of a bundle of sticks 
fastened on his hand. The temptation to Ital- 
ianize the pronunciation is very great, and to 
call it Mel-i’-ta, but the true sound is Mel’-i-ta. 
The ‘‘i,”’ of course, is sounded as ‘e,”’ 


Gérome has been devoting himself to sculp- 
ture almost exclusively for the past six months. 
He has built a temporary studio, near his house 
in Paris, for the special appliances of modeling 
in clay. He is now engaged upon two groups, 
which he designs for the Paris Exhibition of 
next year. One of them represents the gladia- 
tors that Géréme painted for the late Mr. A. T. 
Stewart. The other represents Anacreon carry- 
ing in his arms two infants, Love and Bacchus. 





" “— —— he we etc., oo on Sak never 
supposed music &@ perceptible effect upon 
vegetable life. The Mi ‘Mechanic, however, 
contains a curious account given by an invalid 
who went to Trefaria, Spain, for bis health. The 
soil was 60 sterile that there was no vegetation 
in the whole neighborhood. He had’a green- 








house built, and cultivated varicus flowers, but 
they did not thrive. A harmonium was re- 
moved into the greenhouse, and he indulged 
largely in music. The plants began to revive, 
and soon made rapid improvement in health and 
growth. So marked was the change that he 
concluded that music might be, to some extent, 
a necessity of plant life. It should be mention- 
ed that Trefaria was almost destitute of birds. 





An exchange informs its readers that Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle was not erected by Cleopatra, nor 
in honor of that queen ; that Prussian blue does 
not come from Prussia; that Brazilian grass 
does not come from Brazil, nor is it grass at all ; 
that whalebone is no bone at all; that sealing- 
wax does not contain a particle of wax; that 
Burgundy pitch is not pitch, nor does it come 
from Burgundy. If these things are so mis- 
named, perhaps some of our readers may be in- 
terested to find out what they really are. 





Manufacturing and industrial enterprises are 
progressing at the South. A vew cotton mill, 
with 21,500 spindles, is nearly finished at Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, and an immense mill at Nashville, 
Tennessee, is employing an increased number 
of operatives. The development of manufac- 


| tures in these States is slow but constant, and 
|; the successful operation of a cotton mill near 
| New Orleans strengthens the impression that 
| that city may become an important manufactur- 








ing centre. The intelligent planters and farm- 
ers of Northern Georgia and East Tennessee are 
availing themselves of the results of Yankee in- 
ventive genius, and are introducing improved 
farm implements and machinery. 





The Harvard examinations for women will 
hereafter be a regular part of the work of the 
university. In June these examinations will be 
held simultaneously in Cambridge, New York, 
and Cincinnati. 





The Pall Mall Gazette informs us that in some 
parts of India pulverized diamonds are reputed 
to be the least painful and most infallible of all 
poisons. We do not suppose this information 
will be injurious to the public, since diamonds, 

ulverized or otherwise, are not overabundant. 
Neither are rubies so plenty that physicians 
would feel authorized to recommend them as a 
tonic. Yet, according to an Indian paper, the 
ex-Guicowar of Baroda is now engaged in repair- 
ing his constitution by eating rubies in the form 
of a fine powder sprinkled over cakes. As he 
entertains a high opinion of the medicinal qual- 
ities of rubies, he expends a large portion of Is 
income in buying these gems. Whether he pul- 
verizes them himself, or leaves the process to be 
— by his cooks and confectioners, is not 
stated. 





During the Centennial Exhibition the’ coffee 
prepared at the Vienna Bakery became very 
popular. Sometimes no less than six thousand 
cups were served to visitors in a single day. 
This coffee is said to be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: A mixture of Java and Mocha-is 
ground very fine and placed upon a piston, per- 
forated like a colander, which is covered with 
felt and fits lightly into a metal cylinder, large 
enough to holda gallon. Boiling water is then 
poured upon it, and after this has remained long 
enough to extract all the strength of the coffee, 
the piston is worked upward from the bottom 
of the cylinder by means of a powerful screw 
attachment. This creates a vacuum under the 
piston, and the coffee liquid is instantly sucked 
through the perforations into the space beneath, 
while all the grounds remain upon the felt cov- 
ering. The beverage is served with Whipped 
cream, 





In Switzerland 150,000 persons obtain a living 
by watch-making. A repeater passes through 
130 different hands before it is ready for sale. 
But the watch-making business in Switzerland 
is less than a few years ago, for both America 
and France have become competitors. 





It seems that the Old South Church is not 
actually saved yet. Ata public meeting recent- 
ly held in Cambridge it was stated that the 
building had only been placed where it could 
be purchased, and of the $400,000 to be paid 
for the structure, it was necessary that $100,000 
should be raised by the Ist of April, which, add- 
ed to the $100,000 in the hands of the treasurer 
of the Preservation Committee, would make just 
one-half of the sum to be raised 





In 1865, there were posted in England 720,000, - 
000 letters; in 1875, the number had increased 
to 1,100,000,000. Many of the European states 
show a similar increase. In Germany, for exam- 
ple, the number of letters in 1865 was 228,000,000, 
and 643,000,000 in 1875; but in France there was 
only an increase of 53,000,000 during the ten 
years. 





Madcap Violet, Mr. William Black’s latest nov- 
el, is full of charming little descriptions—word 
pictures which may be viewed quite independ- 
ently from their surroundings. The reader is 
not sorry to linger over them even amidst the 
interest of the story. For example: 


“All round the horizon the great mountains were 
black as night; over them was the smooth and lam- 
bent expanse of the ok with the full orb of the moon 
glowing in its mellow ight far away in the east, over 
the black range of the hills, a planet burned clear in 
the blue. Then the moonlight fell on the furze and 
brackens near them, touching them with a soft gray, 
while along the slopes of the mountains behind them, 
where there were strips of cultivated land, it lit up 
those small patches of corn almost to a silver white- 
ness among the ebony black shadows of the overhang- 
ing rocks. There was not a cloud in the clear dark 
heavens nor a murmur from the far expanse of th« 


The coming of dawn is thus pictured: 
“How still it was in the half-revealed darkness! 


lows of the eastward-looking houses. 
e dawn had come, after the rain of the night, cleat, 
and coldly roseate, and still,” 
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: , page 157). The trimming for this brown poult de soie dress consists of side-pleated 
Ladies’ House Dresses, Figs. 1-3. and gathered ruffles, bows, and draperies of the same material. The latter are edged 
Fig. 1.—Casnmere Morninc Dress. This morning dress of pale | with a fringe of fine silk cord and saddler’s silk. Fraise and under-sleeves of silk tulle. 
blue cashmere is closed with buttons and button-holes. Cap of | . t P 
Swiss muslin, lace, and gros grain ribbon. ; Plain and Striped Wool Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Grams anp Brocapep Vetvet Dress. The skirt is | Tae skirt of Russian green wool is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle four inches 
) green gros grain, and is trimmed with a side-pleat- | wide and a fold two inches and three-quarters wide of the same material, and a side- 
ed ruffle of the same material six inches and seven-eighths wide. | pleated flounce of green and cream-colored striped material seven inches and three- 
The over-skirt and waist of brocaded velvet of the same color are | quarters wide. The polonaise is of the striped material, and is trimmed with folds 
trimmed with pleatings, bows, and a cording of gros grain, and with | of plain material, cord and tassels, and fringe. 


’ der-sieeves, or > front or | vi ‘ Ps - " 
und undder-sleeves, Kor the front of | Woven Braid and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
ig. 3.—Pov.t pe Sore Dress (for the front see illustration on See illustrations on page 157. 

For the edging Fig. 1 make a foundation 
of 16 ch. (chain stitch), and on these cro- 
chet in rounds, going back and forth, as 
follows: 1st round.—Pass over 4 st. (stitch), 
which count as first de. (double crochet), 3 
dc. on the next 3 st., 12 ch., 1 sc. (single 
crochet) ‘on the first foundation st. 2d 
round.—2 ch., which count as first de., 20 
dc. on the next 14 st. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the last of the four 
foundation st., counting as first de. in the 
Ist round. 3d round.—8 ch., which count 
as first de., pass over the next st., 3 de. on 
the following 38 st. in the preceding round, 
five times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the up- 
per veins of the fourth following st. 4th 
round.—5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 4 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch, and 1 se. on 
the first of these), the first and last two 
being separated each by 1 ch. and the mid- 
dle two by 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. on the third of 
the 4 ch. worked previously, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch., + 6 ch., 4 p., 
the first and last two of which are sep- 
arated each by 1 ch. and the middle two by 
2 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 6 ch. 
worked previously, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., repeat twice from + ; 
then 5 ch., 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch., 
counting as first de. in the preceding round. 
5th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 
pass over 1 st., 3 de. on the next 3 st. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. on the first of 
the next 2 ch. between 2 p., 7 ch., 1 se. on 
the first of the next 2 ch. between 2 p., 9 
ch., 1 se. on the first of the next 2 ch. be- 
tween 2 p., 11 ch.,1 sc. on the first of the 
next 2 ch. between 2-p., 9 ch., 1 se. on the 
second following of the next 5 ch. in the 
preceding round. 6th round.—1 sc., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 14 de., of which the 
4th and 5th, 7th and 8th, and 10th and 11th 


are separated each by 1 p., 1 sde., 1 se. on Fig. a Mornixe Fi Loan giee Bese ion Bod ed De 
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Fig. 1.—Trueve Farie Evenrxe Torerre. Fig. 2.—Pare Green Tarreta Princesse Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 
No. VIIL., Figs. 34-87. Supplement. 


the next 9 ch. in the preceding round; then 1 sc., 1 
sde., 20 de., of which the 4th and 5th, 7th and 8th, 
10th and 11th, 13th and 14th, and 16th and 17th are 
separated each by 1 p.; 1-sde., 1 se. on the next 11 
ch., 1 se., 1 sde., 15 de., of which the 4th and 5th, 7th 
and 8th, and 10th.and 11th are separated each by 1 
p., 1 sde., 1 se. on the next 9 ch., 1 se., 1 sde., 12 
de., of which the 4th and 5th and the 7th and 8th 
are separated each by 1 p., 1 sde., 1 se. on the next 
7 ch., 1 se., 1 sde., 9 de., the 4th and 5th of which 
are separated by 1 p., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 5 ch., 
5 ch., 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. in the preceding round. 7th round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de., pass over the next st., 3 de. on the 
following 3 st. in the preceding round, 12 ch., fasten 
to the second following scallop on the next p.; re- 
peat always the 2d—7th rounds, but at every repe- 
tition fasten the second of the first 5 ch. in the 4th 
round to the next free p., and the first p. of the 7th 
round to the following p. in the 7th round of the pre- 
ceding pattern figure. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with woven 
braid furnished on both sides with loops in 
groups of three, as shown by the illustration, 
and with crochet cotton, No. 60, as follows: 
1st round (on one side of the braid).—Always 
alternately 4 de. on each of the next 9 loops, 
3 de. on the following 3 loops, working off the 
upper veins together. 2d round,—1 sc. on the 
upper veins of the fifth de. in the preceding 
round, * seven times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. 

on the upper veins of the 
fourth following st., then 3 
ch., and pass over 8 st. ; re- 
peat from *. 3d round 
(on the other side of the 
braid).—Like the Ist round, 
but the 3 de. worked off to- 
gether should always come 
on the 3 loops opposite the 
middle 3 of the next 9 loops : ; : : S 
in the Ist round on which - & = : = > 
always 4 de. were worked. : ana , . ' 
Fige. 1 and 2.—Camev’s-Haim anp Mosarc Cioran Derss.—Baok anv Front. 4th round.— * 4 sc. on the Ten el ae tae oo Caen teenie eo en Trorihiea oe” 


: 2 " Baox.—See Fig. 5.—[{For pattern and descrip- anp Casumerr Derss.—[{For Rs oLtp.—[For Gon see 
For pattern and description see Supplement; No. I1., Figs. 13-21. middle 4 of the next 4 de, tion see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-12.) description see Suppl) Supplem 
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worked nine times on 9 loops in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the upper 
veins of the fifth following st., 6 ch., pass over 6 st., 1 ste. (short trenle crochet) | tion above the narrowing in the 7th round, so that the work neither 
on the upper veins of the following st., not working off the upper veins, how- | draws nor gathers, and in the 17th round, which counts 16 de., work off 
ever, pass over 9 st., 1 stc. on the upper veins of the next st., working off the | always 2 st. together; finally, 1 sc. on the first st. in this round. fasten 
upper veins together with those of the preceding stc., 6 ch., pass over 6 st.,1 dc. | the thread, at the same time sewing on a worsted tassel in the cc ntre of 
on the upper veins of the next st., 3 ch., pass over 4 st., and repeat from +. | the cap own by the illustration. For the cape buttoned to the cap, 
5th round.—Always alternately 1 ste. on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 | for which F , pattern, begin at the 
ch., pass over 1 st. top of Fig. 25 with a foundation of the » length (58 st. in the 
The edging Fig. 8 is worked with woven braid furnished with single loops on } original), and then crgchet in rounds of 
one side and with triple loops fastened on one loop on the other side, as shown | fore g the needle in the 1 
by the illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round.—On | requisite manner on the outer edge and in th i the work 
the side of the braid furnished with single loops work always alternately 8 stc. | Finish the cape on the bottom and on the front edges witl 
(short treble crochet) on the second following loop, 1 ch. (chain stitch). 2d | and border the upper part surrounding the face with 
round.—Always alternately 2 se. (single crochet) on the next ch. in the preceding | ed with black zephyr worsted 
round, 8 ch. 8d round.— > 2 se, on the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, three | —Always alternately 1 
times alternately 1 picot, 2 se, on the same 
8 ch. on which the preceding 2 sc. were 
worked, and repeat from +. 4th round 
(on the other side of the braid).—* With 
1 de. (double crochet) fasten together the 
last of the next 3 loops and the first of the 
following 3 loops, 1 ch., 1 se. on the next 
loop, 1 ch., and repeat from *, but at ev- 
ery repetition always use the last of those 
3 loops on the middle of which the last sc, 
was worked. 
The edging Fig. 4 is worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 25, on a foundation of 
the requisite length, as follows: Ist round. 
—* Fasten to the next foundation st. 
(stitch); to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the correspond- 
ing st., and draw the dropped st. through; 
5 ch. (chain stitch), fasten to the fourth fol- 
lowing st., 3 ch., pass over 5 st., 4 te. (tre- 
ble crochét), separated each by 3 ch. on 
the following st., 3 ch., pass over 5 st., 
and repeat from +. 2d round.—On the 
other side of the foundation st., like the 
preceding round, observing the illustration. 
3d round.— * 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. in the lst round, 
4 de. on the next 3 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. on the 
same 3 ch. on which the 4 de. were worked, 
+ 1 se. on the next 3 ch., 2 ch., 4 de. on 
the same 3 ch. on which the se. was work- 
ed, 2 ch., 1 se. on the same 3 ch., repeat 
twice from +, then 1 se. on the following 
% ch., 2 ch., 4 de. on the same 8 ch., and re- 
peat from *«. 4th round.—Like the pre- 
ceding round, working on the st. of the 2d 
round, observing the illustration. 5th 
round.—1 te. on the upper veins of the 
third de. in the first point of the next scal- 
lop, consisting of five points in the pre- 
ceding round, * 5 ch., 1 de. on the upper 
tvet Dress, Fig. 3.—Povtt pr Sore Drtss.—Baox veins of the third de. in the following 
Page 157.) ront, see Illustration on Page 15 point, 5 ch., 1 sc.on the upper veins of 


the fgllowing rounds narrow in the requisite manner in a straight direc. 
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Fig. 1.—Provx Pour pr Sore anv Sirk Gauze 
Evenine Tor.etre. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the third de. in the next point, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
upper veins of the third de. in the next point, 5 ch., 
1 te. on the upper veins of the second de. in the 
following point, only working off the two lower 
veins, however; with the other veins on the needle 
work 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the upper 
veins of the third de. in the first point of the 
following scallop, and after finishing this ste. work 
off the upper veins of the tc.; repeat from *. 
6th round.—Always alternately I de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 
ch. 7th round.—Like the preceding round. 


Initials for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 157. 
Tnese initials are worked in satin and half- 
polka stitch with white and colored cotton. 


Crochet and Knitted Cap with Cape for 
Boy from 3 to 5 Years old. 


See illustration on page 157. 
Tuts cap, with cape buttoned on in the back, is 
worked in double crochet with violet tapestry 
worsted, and is trimmed with a border 
knitted in loop stitch with black zephyr 
worsted, and with bows of violet gilk 
ribbon. Begin the cap on the under 
edge with a foundation of 96 st. (stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 se. (sin; 
crochet), and then crochet, always going 
forward, as follows: 1st round.—Always 
1 se. on each st. 2d-17th rounds.— 
Always 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
upper veins of each st. in 
the preceding round, but in 
the 3d-6th rounds widen 
always 6 st. at regular inter- 
=| vals,so that the 7th round 
- =| counts 120 dc. In the 7th 

3 aie . —————— = ae : round narrow always 1 st. 

He at intervals of 10 st. each, 


Fig. 4.—Far.ie anp Fieurep Damask Fig. 5.—Brown Srux anny Camen's-narm Dress. always working off the 11th 
Dress.—[For description see Front.—See Fig. t, [For pattern and descrip- and 12 do yee ox 
Supplement.) tion see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-12.] and 12th de. together. in 


Figs. 1 and 2,—P.ain anp Strirrp Woon Dress.—Back anv Front. 
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corresponding interval. 2d round.—x 1 sec. 
on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 5 de. on the next 3 ch., 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. The border in loop stitch is 
worked crosswise with black zephyr worsted al- 
ternately with a single and with a triple thread, 
and with coarse steel knitting-needles, on a foun- 
dation of 9 st., as follows: 1st and 2d rounds (with 
a single thread).—All knit plain. 3d round.—2 
k. (knit plain), adding a double thread to the 
single thread, lay a mesh two inches and seven- 
eighths in circumference before the needle, form 
a loop, winding the triple thread once on the bar, 
passing from the under to the upper side, and 
knit 1 k., repeat this four times so that 5 loops 
are formed; then with the single thread, paying 
no attention to the double thread, work 2k. 4th 
and 5th rounds (with a single thread).—All knit 
plain. 6th round.—Like the 3d round, but lay 
the bar on the wrong side and purl the 5 st. with 
a triple thread, instead of knitting them plain; 
repeat always the 1st—6th rounds until the border 
has reached the requisite length. Sew this bor- 
der to the under edge of the cap and to the bot- 
tom and front edges of the cape, and then finish 
it with one round like the 1st round in the row 
of points. Furnish the border on the cap with a 
lining of black silk, and on the back of the cap 
sew three button-loops, which are fastened on the 
three buttons at the top of the cape, on the mid- 
die, and on the sides; finally, furnish the cap 
with bows and strings for closing. 








FLIRTATION BY TELEGRAPH. 
See illustration on page 156. 


Curip once, in melancholy 

Mood and pensive, mourned the jolly 
Days of old, when ladies’ favor 
Crowned the noble knight’s behavior— 
Days when poets were in fashion, 
Moving hearts to storms of passion. 
“Now,” he said to Aphrodite, 

“Only gain and gold are mighty ; 
Love may fling aside his quiver, 

For his sway is lost forever.” 


Whispered then a whisper airy 

In his ear the mother. Fairy 

Wings the boy-god swiftly spreading, 
Flew where mortal feet were treading 
Ways prosaic, unromantic, 

Dreaming not of trick or antic. 

“J.” said Cupid, smiling brightly, 
Poising feathered arrows lightly— 
“T will be the rare magician 

Love, in role of electrician.” 


So it chanced that o’er the wires 
Flashed, one day, with news of fires, 
Accidents, and situations 

Quite momentous to the nations 

Of the earth, the queerest, dearest, 
Sweetest, words, the softest, clearest 
Messages in language tender, 

Subtly spoken by the sender, 
Somehow edged by lowest laughing, 
At this curious telegraphing. 


She had met him one vacation, 
Held a half-sincere flirtation 

In the cars one summer morning, 
Months ago, in spite of warning 
Breathed within by conscience duly ; 
He was sure he loved her truly, 
Deep within his heart a feeling 

Of esteem itself revealing, 

Grew to something most intrusive, 
Beautiful and not delusive, 

And with hope his dark eyes glistened, 
As for her replies he listened. 


Cupid, in the fluid stirring, 

Through the slender wires whirring, 
Now the lifted pole bestriding, 

Now into the office gliding, 
Watching her sweet look of blushing, 
Changing his brief words to gushing, 
Felt that days of song and story 
Had not swallowed all the glory; 
Perched his doves in peace together, 
As befitted sunny weather; 

Darted back to Aphrodite, 

Gave her thanks serenely, brightly, 
For her happy inspiration 

Of a telegraph flirtation. 








Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE’S TRIALS. 


“Susan,” said Master Johnny Blythe, to his 
sister—her name was Honoria, and therefore he 
called her Susan—“ you have got yourself up un- 
common smart to-night. I see how it is. You 
girls are all alike.» As soon as one of you catch- 
es a fellow, you won't let him alone; you're all 
for pulling him off; you're like a lot of sparrows 
with one bit of bread among you.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” 
ar Honoria, with proud indifference. 

“Oh yes, you do,” retorted Johnny, regardi 
himself in a mirror, and adjusting his white tie 
“You don’t catch a man like Balfour stopping 
down at Willowby three whole days in the mid- 
dle of the session, and all for nothing. Then it 
was from Willowby he telegraphed he would come 
here to-night, after he had refused. Well, I won- 
der at poor old Syllabus; I thought she was a 
cut above a tea-and-coffee fellow. I suppose it’s 





his £30,000 a year; at least it would be in your 
case, Susan. Oh, I know. I know when you 
part your hair at the side you mean mischief. 
And so we shall have a battle-royal to-night— 
Susan v. Syllabus—and all about a grocer !”’ 

Those brothers! The young lady whom Mas- 
ter Johnny treated with so much familiarity and 
disrespect was of an appearance to drive the fan- 
cies of ayoung man mad. She was tall and slen- 
“der and stately; though she was just over seven- 
teen, there was something almost mature and 
womanly in her presence; she had large dark 
eyes, heavy-lidded; big masses of black hair 
tightly braided up behind to show her shapely 
neck ; a face such as Lely would have painted, 
but younger and fresher and pinker; a chin 
somewhat too full, but round with the soft con- 
tour of girlhood. She was certainly very unlike 
her cousin both in appearance and expression. 
Lady Sylvia’s eyes were pensive and serious ; this 
young woman’s were full of practical life and 
audacity. Lady Sylvia’s under lip retreated some- 
what, and gave a sweet, shy, sensitive look to the 
fine face; whereas Honoria Blythe’s under lip 
was full and round and ripe as a cherry, and was 
in fit accordance with her frank and even bold 
black eye. 

Mrs. Blythe came into the drawing-room. She 
was a large and portly person, pale, with painted 
eyelashes and unnaturally yellow hair. Lord 
Willowby had no great liking for his sister-in- 
law; he would not allow Sylvia to go on a visit 
to her; when he and his daughter came to town, 
as on the present occasion, they stopped at a pri- 
vate hotel in Arlington Street. Finally, the head 
of the house made his appearance. Major Blythe 
had all the physique that his elder brother, Lord 
Willowby, lacked. He was stout and roseate of 
face, bald for the most part, his eyes a trifle 
blood-shot, and his hand inclined to be unsteady, 
except when he was playing pool. He wore dia- 
mond studs; he said “by Gad;” and he was 
hotly convinced that Arthur Orton, who was then 
being tried, was not Arthur Orton at all, but 
Roger Tichborne. So much for the younger 
branch of the Blythe family. 

. As for the elder branch, Lord Willowby was at 

that moment seated in an easy-chair in a room in 
Arlington Street, reading the evening paper, while 
his daughter was in her own room, anxious as 
she never had been anxious before about her 
toilette and the services of the faithful Anne. 
Lady Sylvia had spent a miserable week. A 
week ?—it seemed a thousand years rather ; and 
as that portentous period had to be got through 
somehow, she had mostly devoted it to reading 
and re-reading six letters she had received from 
London, until every phrase and every word of 
these precious and secret documents was en- 
graven on her memory. She had begun to rea- 
son with herself, too, about her hatred of the 
House of Commons. She tried hard to love that 
noble institution ; she was quite sure, if only her 
father would take her over to Ballinascroon, she 
would go into every house, and shake hands with 
the people, and persuade them to let Mr. Balfour 
remain their representative when the next gen- 
eral election came round; and she wondered, 
moreover, whether, when her lover went away on 
that perilous mission of his through the slums of 
Westminster, she could not too, as well as he, 
put on some mean attire, and share with him the 
serious dangers and discomforts of that wild en- 
terprise. 

And now she was about to meet him, and a 
great dread possessed her lest her relatives should 
discover her secret. Again and again she pictured 
to herself the forth-coming interview, and her only 
safety seemed to be in preserving a cold demean- 
or and a perfect silence, so that she should escape 
the shame of being suspected. 

The Blythes lived in a small and rather poorly 
furnished house in Dean Street, Park Lane; Lord 
Willowby and his daughter had not far to drive. 
When they went into the drawing-room, Lady Syl- 
via dared scarcely look around ; it was only as she 
was being effusively welcomed by her aunt that 
she became vaguely aware that Mr. Balfour was 
not there. Strange as it may appear, his absence 
seemed to her a quick and glad relief. She was 
anxious, perturbed, eager to escape from a scru- 
tiny on the part of her relatives, which she more 
than half expected. But when she had shaken 
hands with them all, and when the two or three 
strangers present began to talk those staccato 
commonplaces which break the frigid silence be- 
fore dinner, she was in a measure left to herself; 
and it was then that—not heeding in the least the 
chatter of Master Johnny—she began tofear. Had 
he already adventured on that Haroun-al-Raschid 
enterprise, and been stopped by a gang of thieves? 
There was a great outcry at this time about rail- 
way accidents; was it possible that— Or*was 
he merely detained at the House of Commons ? 
She forgot that the House does not sit on Wednes- 
day evenings. 

She was standing near the entrance to the room, 
apparently listening to Master Johnny, when she 
heard a knock at the door below. Then she heard 
footsteps on the narrow staircase which made 
her heart beat. Then a servant announced Mr. 
Balfour. Her eyes were downcast. 

Now Balfour, as he came in, ought to have pass- 
ed her as if she had been a perfect stranger, and 
gone on and addressed himself, first of all, to his 
hostess. But he did nothing of the kind. 

“How do you do, Lady Sylvia?” said he, and 
he stopped and shook hands with her. 

She never saw him at all. Her eyes were fixed 
on the floor, and she did not raise them. But she 
placed her trembling hand in his for a moment, 
and murmured something, and then experienced 
an infinite relief when he went on toward Mrs. 
Blythe. © 

She was glad, too, when she saw that he was to 
take his hostess in todinner. Had they heard of 
this secret, might they not, as a sort of blunder- 
ing iment, have asked him to take her in ? 
As it was, she fell to the lot of a German gentle. 








man, who knew very little English, and was anx- 
ious to practice what little he knew, but who very 
soon gave up the attempt on finding his companion 
about the most silent and reserved person whom 
he had ever sat next at dinner, He was puzzled, 
indeed. She was an earl’s daughter, and presum- 
ably had seen something of society. She had a 
pale, interesting, beautiful face and thoughtful 
eyes ; she must have received enough attention in 
her time. Was she too proud, then, he thought, 
to bother with his broken phrases ? 

The fact was, that throughout that dinner the 
girl had eyes and ears but for one small group of 
people—her cousin and Balfour, who were sitting 
at the further corner of the table, apparently 
much interested in each other. If Lady Sylvia 
was silent, the charge could not be brought against 
Honoria Blythe. That young lady was as glib a 
chatterer as her brother. She knew every thing 
that was going on. With the bright audacity of 
seventeen, she gossiped and laughed, and address- 
ed merry or deprecating glances to her compan- 
ion, who sat and allowed himself to be amused 
with much good-humored ‘coolness, What were 
poor Sylvia’s serious efforts to attain some know}l- 
edge of public affairs compared with this fluent 
familiarity which touched upon every thing at 
home and abroad? Sylvia had tried to get at the 
rights and wrongs of a question then being talked 
about—the propriety of allowing laymen to preach 
in Church of England pulpits: now she heard her 
cousin treat the whole affair as a joke. There 
was nothing that that young lady did not know 
something about; and she chatted on with an 
artless vivacity, sometimes making fun, sometimes 
gravely appealing to him for information. Had 
he heard of the old lady who became insane in 
the Horticultural Gardens yesterday? Of course 
he was going to Christié’s to-morrow; they ex- 
pected that big landscape would fetch twelve 
hundred guineas. What a shame it was for Lim- 
erick to treat Lord and Lady Spencer so! She 
positively adored Mr. Plimsoll. What would peo- 
ple say if the Shah did really bring three of his 
wives to England, and would they all go about 
with him ? 

Poor Sylvia listened, and grew sick at heart. 
Was not this the sort of girl to interest and amuse 
a man, to cheer him when he was fatigued, to en- 
ter into all his projects and understand him ? 
Was she not strikingly handsome, too, this tall 
girl with the heavy-lidded eyes and the cherry 
mouth and the full round chin curving in to the 
shapely neck? She admitted all these things to 
herself ; but she did not love her cousin any the 
more. She grew to think it shameful that a young 
girl should make eyes at a man like that. Was 
she not calling the attention of the whole table to 
herself and to him? Her talking, her laughing, 
the appealing glances of those audacious black 
eyes—all these things sank deeper and deeper 
into the heart of one silent observer, who did not 
seem to be enjoying herself much. 

As for Balfour, he was obviously amused, and 
doubtless he was pleased at the flattering atten- 
tion which this fascinating young lady paid him. 
He had found himself seated next her by acci- 
dent; but as she was apparently so anxious to 
talk to him, he could not well do otherwise than 
neglect (as Lady Sylvia thought) Mrs, Blythe, 
whom he had actually taken in to dinner. And 
was it not clear, too, that he spoke in a lower 
voice than she did, as though he would limit their 
conversation to themselves? When she asked 
him to tell them all that was thought among po- 
litical folks of the radical victories at the French 
elections, why should he address the answer to 
herself alone? And was it not too shameless of 
this girl—at least so Lady Sylvia thought—who 
ought to have been at school, to go on pretending 
that she was greatly interested in General Dor- 
regaray, the King of Sweden, and such persons, 
merely that she should show off her knowledge 
to an absolute stranger ? 

Lady Sylvia sat there, with a sense of wrong 
and humiliation burning into her heart. Not 
once, during the whole of that dinner, did he ad- 
dress a single word to her ; not once did he even 
look toward her. All his attention was monopo- 
lized by that bold girl who sat beside him. And 
this was the man who, but a few days before, had 
been pretending that he cared for nothing in 
the world so much as a walk through Willowby 
Park with the mistress thereof; who had then no 
thought for any thing but herself, no words or 
looks for any one but her. 

Lady Sylvia was seated near the door, and when 
the ladies left the room, she was one of the first 
togo. You would not have imagined that under- 
neath that sweet and gracious carriage, which 
charmed all beholders except one ungrateful 
young man, there was burning a fierce fire of 
wrong and shame and indignation. She walked 
into the drawing-room, and went into a further 
corner, and took a book—on the open page of 
which she did not see a single word. 

The men came in. Balfour went 
took a seat beside her. 

“ Well, Sylvia,” said he, lightly, “I suppose you 
won't stay here long. I am anxious to introduce 
you to Lady ; and there is to be a whole batch 
of Indian or Afghan princes there to-night—their 
costumes make such a difference ina room. When 
do you think you will go?” 

She hesitated; her heart was full; had they 
been alone, she would probably have burst into 
tears. As it was, he never got any answer to his 
question. A tall young lady came sweeping by 
at the moment. 

“Mr. Balfour,” she said, with a sweet smile, 
“will you open the piano for me ?” 

And again Lady Sylvia sat alone and watched 
these two. He stood by the side of the piano as 
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the long tapering fingers—Honoria had beauti- 
fully formed hands, every one admit 

to wander over the keys ; and the dreamy music 
that began to fill the silence of the room seemed 
to lend something of imagination and pathos toa 
face that otherwise had little in it beyond merely 








physical beauty. She played well too; with perfect 
self-possession ; her touch was light, and on these 
dreamy passages there was a rippling as of fall- 
ing water in some enchanted cave. Then down 
went both hands with a crash on the keys; all 
the air'seemed full of cannonading and musketry 
fire; her finely formed bust seemed to have the 
delight of physical exercise in it as those tightly 
sleeved and shapely arms banged this way and 
that ; those beautiful lips were parted somewhat 
with her breathing. Lady Sylvia did not think 
much of her cousin’s playing. It was coarse, 
theatrical, all for display. But she had to con- 
fess to herself that Honoria was a beautiful girl, 
who promised to become a beautiful woman ; and 
what wonder, therefore, if men were glad to re- 
gard her, now as she sat upright there, with the 
fire and passion of her playing lending something 
of heroism and inspiration to her face ? 

That men should: yes, that was right enough ; 
but that this one man should—that was the bit- 
ter thing. Surely he had not forgotten that it 
was but one week since she had assigned over to 
him the keeping of her whole life ; and was this 
the fashion in which he was showing his grati- 
tude? She had looked forward to this one even- 
ing with many happy fancies. She would see 
him; one look would confirm the secret between 
them. All the torturing anxieties of absence 
would be banished so soon as she could re-assure 
herself by hearing his voice, by feeling the press- 
ure of his hand. She had thought and dreamed 
of this evening in the still woodland ways, until 
her heart beat rapidly with a sense of her com- 
ing happiness; and now this disappointment was 
too bitter. She could not bear it. 

She went over to her father. 

“ Papa,” she said, “I wish to go. Don’t let 
me take you; I can get to the hotel by myself—” 

“My dear child,” said he, with a stare, “I 
thought you particularly wanted to go to —— 
House, after what Balfour told you about the 
staircase and the flowers—” 

“TTI have a headache,” said the girl. “Iam 
tired. Please let me go by myself, papa.” 

“Not at all, child,” saidhe. “I will go when- 
ever you like.” 

Then she besought him not to draw attention 
to their going. She would privately bid good- 
night to Mrs. Blythe; to no one else. If he came 
out a couple of seconds after she left the room, 
he would find her waiting. 

“ You must say "rag to Balfour,” said Lord 
Willowby ; “he will be dreadfully disappointed.” 

“T don’t think it is necessary,” said Lady Syl- 
via, coldly. “He is too much engaged—he won’t 
notice our going.” 

Fortunately their carriage had been ordered 
early, and they had no difficulty in getting back 
to the hotel. On the way Lady Sylvia did not 
utter a word. 

“T will bid you ee now, papa,” said 
she, as soon as they had arrived. 

He paused for a moment, and looked at her. 

“Sylvia,” said he, with some concern, “ you 
look really ill. What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I am tired a little, and 
I have a headache. Good-night, papa.” 

She went to her own room, but not to sleep. 
She declined the attentions of her maid, and lock- 
ed herself in. Then she took out a small packet 
of letters. 

Were these written by the same man? She 
read, and wondered, with her heart growing sorer 
and sorer, until a mist of tears came over her 
eyes, and she could see no more. And then, her 
grief becoming more passionate, she threw her- 
self on the bed, and burst into a wild fit of crying 
and sobbing, the letters being clutched in her 
hand as if they, at least, were one possession 
that could not be taken away from her. That 
was a bitter night—never to be forgotten; and 
when the next day came, she went down—with a 
pale and tired face, and with dark rings under the 
beautiful, sad eyes—and demanded of her father 
that she should be allowed at once to return to 
Willowby Hall, her maid alone accompanying her. 

{ro BE CONTINUED. ]} 





ERADICATION OF GARDEN 
VERMIN. 


ATERPILLARS can not often be treated in 
a wholesale way, because to reach them ef- 
fectually is apt to endanger the plant. Hence 
we are usually compelled to rely on hand-picking, 
and we are bound to observe that tedious as this 
may be, a little patient perseverance will accom- 
plish wonders. We have seen a fruit garden lit- 
erally hideous with clusters of caterpillars in 
spring, completely cleared by a few days’ steady 
work, costing but a trifle, and only needing to be 
directed so that in removing the vermin there 
should be no harm done to the trees. In the 
same way the gooseberry grub should be disposed 
of. A patent nostrum against caterpillars does 
not exist, but the careful cultivator will in good 
time look for patches of eggs and clusters of 
young caterpillars.on the under sides of leaves, 
and will carefully nip off the leaves on which the 
colonies are seated, and make an end of them. 
This enemy can not be raked in rank and file; he 
must be taken in detail, as in guerrilla warfare. 
Celery fly is not amenable to any medicaments, 
for it harbors within the blade of the leaf, in 
which it causes apparent blisters, which, however, 
are not blisters, but places deficient of parenchy- 
ma, which the insect eats while making itself a 
home. Dusting newly planted celery with lime 
or soot may do something to prevent the fly lay- 
ing its eggs; but when once the grub appears, it 
should be crushed by pinching the leaf, or the 
leaves should be picked off and burned. It should 
always be remembered, however, that the leaves 
are as much needed by the plant as the roots, and 
every leaf removed tends to the diminution of its 
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(Tipula), does no harm, but it lays its eggs in 
grass turf and in garden soil, and its dark sau- 
sage-like grubs are terribly destructive. When 
this pest occurs in grass turf, it is a good plan to 
roll the turf late at night and early in the morn- 
ing. This will crush them wholesale when feed- 
ing. A bush harrow used at the same hours will 
sweep them up destructively, and whenever they 
can be got together in a bulk, a heavy sprinkling 
of salt will kill them, although they are proof 
against mild poisons, whether liquid or solid, when 
applied diffusively. Where song birds are scarce, 
the tipula is capable of utterly destroying grass 
turf, and of seriously ravaging the kitchen-gar- 
den ; but cultivation, aided by the robins, thrush- 
es, nightingales, and other insect-eating birds, will 
keep the insect within bounds, even after a hot 
summer favorable to its increase. When a few 
choice plants are found to be eaten through at 
the “collar”—that is, where root and stem meet— 
it is good practice to scrape the earth away from 
them so as to leave a shallow saucer-like hollow 
round every plant. This should be done with 
care, to avoid injuring the roots. In the process 
of scraping with a bit of pointed stick, the black 
grub will probably be found and killed; but if 
not seen by human eye, he will be exposed to the 
sharper eye of the robin, to whom it will prove a 
welcome meal, for which the scraper will be dou- 
bly repaid, first by the saving of the plants, and 
next by the sweet song of this best of feathered 
gardeners. 

Earwigs are the dread of the florist, for they 
spoil his best dahlias and hollyhocks, and are too 
partial to chrysanthemums. They are easily 
trapped, as they like to go up to a high, dry, dark 
retreat; and hence a bit of dry moss in a small 
flower-pot inverted on a stake will entice them 
into your hands; and if you are determined to 
keep down earwigs, the way is sure, though per- 
haps not easy, because it must be followed up 
morning and evening from the beginning of June 
onward. The hollow stems of the bean make 
good earwig traps, as indeed do hollow stems of 
any kind, for they love to creep into close, dark 
retreats after their nocturnal meal; and the cul- 
tivator who has resolved that he will not be eaten 
up by earwigs needs only to persevere, and he 
may depend on trapping every earwig within the 
boundaries. Unfortunately, they use their wings 
freely, and so travel from the sluggard’s garden 
to find fresh woods and pastures new. 

The mealy-bug and scale are terrible plagues, 
and by no means confined to plants under glass, 
for one of the near relatives—a huge brown coc- 
cus—infests pomaceous trees, and is especially 
partial to the pyracantha, whiclr it often kills out- 
right. In the case of a lot of stove plants badly 
affected, the desperate course of committing the 
whole to the fire, and then repairing and painting 
the house, is often the cheapest in the end. We 
have known many a pine grower compelled to 
destroy a houseful of plants that have been in- 
fested from the introduction of a plant from a 
buggy collection. But if taken in time, the scale 
can be eradicated to a certainty. Mealy-bug may 
be known by its cottony appearance. It has a 
great fancy for grape-vines, and one of the best 
remedies is Gishurst Compound, prepared at the 
rate of eight ounces to the gallon of water, with 
clay or dung added to make it the consistence of 
paint. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 











HOW WE FOUND AND LOST A 
TREASURE. 


HERE are pleasanter ways of spending one’s 
= time than in making beds and washing dish- 
es and catching small boys to go of errands ; and 
August weather is not usually the most favorable 
for one of those interregnums that are apt to oc- 
cur where the household force is limited to a sol- 
itary “help.” But Bridget was off on her wed- 
ding tour—one of those utterly unexpected and 
unwelcome happenings that are forever obtrud- 
ing themselves when deluded souls that dream of 
bliss imagine themselves to be comfortably set- 
tled for an indefinite period. 

Brunhilda and I were fairly sick of general 
house-work, and could cheerfully have shot the 
remorseless milk-man who persisted in making 
us a morning call at the witching hour of 5 a.m. ; 
while the front-door bell generally was the plague 
of our lives. 

So, when it rang at three o’clock on the hottest 
of hot afternoons, just when we had donned our 
undress uniforms and settled our brains for a 
long summer’s nap, we felt a little like—well, 
if a man were writing this, he would probably 
say swearing. 

“Let them ring!” said I, viciously, “ Zshall not 
go down.” 

Brunhilda looked reflective. 

“We might lose a t dealin that way,” said 
she. “I think I will look out of the window, at 
least.” 

Brunhilda is always expecting things; she 
seems to fancy that she is living in one of Wilkie 
Collins’s novels. 

“ A very lady-like-looking person,” she reports, 
presently, from her point of observation through 
the blinds of a front window; “but what can she 
want at this melting time of day ?” 

And hastily spearing her disordered locks with 
two or three mammoth hair-pins, she slips into 
civilized attire with marvelous celerity, and glides 
down stairs. I laugh quietly, for Brunhilda’s 
curiosity is quite a family legend, and it will 
probably be rewarded in this case by a book 
agent, or an inquiry for some other house in the 
neighborhood, or a solicitation for charity. 

Presently, however, I am called, and requested 
to come down stairs; and wondering what it can 
mean, [ too adorn myself with hair-pins and the 
regulation dress, and follow in the footsteps of 
my younger sister. 

Brunhilda is comfortably perched on the stairs 
—there seems to be a prevalent idea that this 








point is a sort of refrigerator in hot weather— 
and seated on one of the hall chairs is a plump, 
sweet-looking girl in a plain black dress and 
dainty straw hat. She glances up at me as I de- 
scend, and then modeatly drops her long lashes 
over the soft gray eyes. It is none of my funer- 
al; and I look at Brunhilda inquiringly. 

“This—this young person,” she announces, 
hesitatingly, “is looking for a place.” 

My inward amazement is only equaled by my 
outward composure, as I ask the pretty vision 
before me, “ Did any one send you here ?” 

She smiles, and such a smile! Ah me! what 
it is to be in one’s teens, and have white teeth 
and dimples ! 

“No’m,” she replies, in the sweetest of voices ; 
“but I was passing by—and I liked the flowers 
and the look of things—and I thought I'd see if 
you wanted a girl.” 

All this was very interesting, of course, and 
quite out of the common way; but Brunhilda 
and I have not cut all our wisdom-teeth for noth- 
ing, and do‘ not, as a general thing, engage our 
domestics upon the plea of their liking the look 
of things. When we asked for references, the girl 
colored vividly, and took from her bag a careful- 
ly folded slip of paper, on which was written 
legibly ; ‘ 

“This is to certify that Mary Mu 


in good and ular standing, of the 
rian Gam a 


(Signed) “James Evtsworts, Pastor.” 

“But this does not qualify you for house-work,” 
said I, laughing a little at the novelty of the rec- 
ommendation. 

““No’m,” replied Mary, with another of her 
smiles; “but I can do house-work, and I think 
I could suit you. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
trying me, if you have no girl at present ?” 

I telegraphed to Brunhilda, “What do you 
think ?” and she telegraphed back, “Take her ;” 
and the result was that in a very short time pret- 
ty Mary Murphy, who really looked better suited 
to the parlor, was established in our kitchen, and 
running the domestic machinery with an ease and 
rapidity that made housekeeping perfectly idyllic. 

Never had we been so respectfully served, nor 
accomplished the fact of three meals a day and 
various other necessities of living with so little 
creaking of machinery and rasping against the 
higher nature; and we found ourselves wonder- 
ing how life had ever progressed with us hither- 
to without our kitchen fairy. Every one told us 
that we had a “treasure,” and her very manner 
of opening the door to a visitor was bewitching ; 
while grocers’ young men and the milk-man and 
butcher seemed to linger entranced when they 
came to deliver their wares. Mary took their 
compliments calmly, and had a ready smile for 
them all, without departing from the quiet digni- 
ty of her ways, and we felt no shadow of coming 
evil, until matters began to look serious with the 
one-armed postman. 

This same postman had delivered our letters 
regularly for the last two years, always in the 
same business-like way, never lingering for a mo- 
ment, never by any possibility smiling or exchan- 
ging a word with either of us, and yet we looked 
upon him quite in the light of a friend, and s 
ulated about his history, as lonely women will 
about those with whom they come in contact. 
He had been in the army and had lost an arm; 
this was all we knew about him, except that he 
was evidently a German, and quite good-looking— 
not to say scholarly in his aspect. 

“Were you aware,” asked Brunhilda one morn- 
ing, with an ominous expression, “ that Miss Mur- 
phy speaks German ?” 

“ Speaks German !” I repeated, im amazement. 
“ And pray how did you find it out?” For Brunhil- 
da’s knowledge of German matches Shakspeare’s 
Greek and Latin. 

“By hearing her address the postman in that 
delightfully musical and easily acquired tongue,” 
was the reply. 

“ And what did he say ?” I continued, excitedly. 

“ As nearly as I could make out, this was his 
rejoinder :” and Brunhilda obligingly perpetrated 
a series of growls, with a squeal at the end of each 
one, which, so far as we were concerned, effectual- 
ly illustrated Talleyrand’s definition of language. 

We both laughed, but with a chilling sort of 
presentiment that this was no laughing matter. 

“TI shall nip this in the bud,” said I, severely. 
But presently better thoughts came to me. I 
remembered my own youth, and I remembered 
Cranford, where Miss Mattie, after the death of 
an old lover, softens to Martha and allows “ fol- 
lowers.” 

A week or two passed, and I was attending to 
my preserves one day in the kitchen—it was a 
pleasure to do any thing in Mary’s kitchen, every 
thing looked so immaculately clean, almost po- 
etical, I thought—and I approached the subject 
uppermost in my mind by saying, carelessly, 

“So, Mary, you know German, it seems. 
does that happen ?” 

Mary’s pretty face was overspread by a rosy 
cloud as she replied, in a low tone, “I picked it 
up by myself. I had some German books once.” 

Then she sat down and cried, very much to my 
bewilderment ; and presently she exclaimed, “I 
should like to tell you something, Miss Darling- 
ford; I shall feel better when you know all.” 

“T hope,” said I, with a vague expectation of 
dreadful developments, “that ‘all’ is not very 
bad, Mary ?” 

The flush deepened on the pretty face, but for 
answer she took from her bosom a black ribbon 
to which was fastened a plain gold ring. I 
dropped my preserves in amazement; the girl 
looked so young. 

“You are a widow, then?” said I, with a feel- 
ing of tender pity. “ Poor child!” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not,” was the 
reply, with a fresh burst of tears, “and that is 
what troubles me so.” 

I turned to my preserves again, with a smile, as 
I thought of the good-looking German postman. 
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“Miss Darlingford,” continued the girl, more 
composedly, “I want to tell you every thing, and 
I am sorry now that I didn’t do this at first. But 
I felt that it would be against me, and I had to 
get a place. I have a boy six years old—” 

“Tn the name of wonder,” I exclaimed, “ how 
old are you yourself ?” 

“T am twenty-five,” she said, a little proudly; 
“and Mr. Blumenthal promises to take care of 
Willie; he wants me to let him pay his board 
now.” 

Here I sat down hard in a chair to collect my- 
self. People have other things besides greatness 
thrust upon them; and I saw that I was destined 
to prove a most unwilling benefactress to the one- 
armed postman. Why is it, I thought, bitterly, 
that if one ever does happen upon that rara avis, 
a model servant, all the powers of darkness seem 
leagued together to spirit her away ? 

“Where is your child?” I asked, with a strong 
effort. 

“T have put him to board a little way out of 
town,” replied the girl, sadly. “He is with a 
friend of mine, who takes good care of him; and 
I always go to see him on my afternoons out ; but 
I do miss him so!” 

And here she broke down again. 

“ But what does it all mean ?” I continued, for 
my sympathies were getting dreadfully worked 
upon. ‘“ Why are you not living with your hus- 
band, if he is alive? or why do you not know it, 
if he is dead? Just tell me the whole story, 
Mary, from beginning to end.” 

At this point Brunhilda, who always scents a 
romance from afar, appeared upon the scene, and 
gracefully established herself upon the kitchen 
dresser. 

“Seven years ago,” said Mary, “ when I mar- 
ried William Murphy, I thought there was no one 
like him in the world; and I should think so yet 
if he hadn’t nearly worried the life out of me. 
But I shall always believe that his mother was to 
blame for it all. She was that jealotis of Will 
that it sometimes seemed as if she would like to 
scratch my eyes out. We lived with the old peo- 
ple for a year or two; but after little Willie was 
born I had no peace at all for his grandmother, 
who insisted on having her way with him, and I 
naturally thought that I had a right to mine. 

“The old people had money, and lived very 
comfortably, and Will and his father carried on a 
coal-yard together; but Will fell into bad com- 
pany, and took to drinking, and his father and 
mother were so bitter toward him, it drove him to 
desperation. You see, they were people who had 
always been respected, and they couldn’t bear 
the disgrace; and many’s the night I’ve sat up 
watching for Will, so that they shouldn’t know 
when he came in. I taught myself German, by 
way of amusement, on those lonely evenings. 
Some one gave the books to Will, and I had al- 
ways been fond of study at school. 

“ After a while we left the old people, and moved 
into two rooms of our own; and I worked hard 
at sewing and knitting and any thing I could get 
to support us. Will did not improve, though he 
was never unkind to me; and one morning a boy 
brought me a crumpled note from my husband 
telling me that he had gone to California, and 
that he would never come back unless he came a 
sober man, and with money to support me and 
our boy. His father had been harder with him 
than ever, and he said he was sick of it all; and 
as he was of no use to us, he would not stay to be 
a disgrace. I have never heard from him since. 

“Will's mother came to me and said that she 
should look upon the boy as hers now, and we 
must go home with her at once. But I put her 
off, to gain a little time ; for I was young, you see, 
and ignorant, and I was afraid that she had the 
power to make us go; and when she left me, I 
just packed my clothes and Willie’s, and went off 
to the dépdt, and came to L——. I had this 
friend living near here—we used to go to school 
together—and she got me a place in a store. But 
I couldn’t pay my board and Willie’s and clothe us 
both out of that ; and finally I concluded to leave 
the boy with Ellen, and get a place at service. 

“ And now I don’t know whether Will is living 
or dead ; but I can’t help thinking that if he was 
living he would have written to me and sent me 
some money, for he always loved me.” 

It struck Mary’s audience that he had a very 
strange way of showing his love; but then they 
were old maids, and could not expect to under- 
stand such matters. 

Mary presently produced a photograph, which 
was just the opposite of what we expected ; for 
her Sweet William was a fine, manly-looking young 
fellow, and we felt drawn to him at once. But 
then we felt drawn to the postman too;. and it 
was absolutely essential to the latter’s happiness 
that number one should have departed from this 
terrestrial scene. Until there was sufficient evi- 
dence of this, however, there was reason to fear 
an Enoch Arden dénowement ; and we assured 
Mary that it was positively wrong for her to give 
Mr. Blumenthal any encouragement. 

It was probably owing to this disinterested ad- 
vice that we were honored by a regular call from 
our hitherto taciturn friend. We were nearly as 
much surprised to hear him speak as though we 
had known him to be dumb; and when he pro- 
pounded the somewhat startling question, “if I 
did not think the man what had married Mary 
ought to be dead by this one time,” it did appear 
as though—if the person in question had a due 
regard for the fitness of things—he would be; 
but the point at issue was not so much whether 
he ought to be as whether he was. 

Mr. Blumenthal, however, simply intended to 
express his firmly grounded opinion that William 
Murphy was dead, and that his widow would 
show her good sense by abandoning her present 
position of maid-of-all-work, and becoming Mrs. 
Blumenthal without delay. It seemed impossible 
to convince him that California was not out of 
the world, and that travellers did occasionally re- 
turn from that bourne. His own views of the 











region were evidently embodied in the belief that 
people who went there because they could not 
live here, ended by giving up the attempt at liv- 
ing altogether. He was certainly very much in 
love; and it would be an excellent match for 
Mary, even if he had not the regulation amount 
of limbs and belongings. 

Brunhilda was quite carried away by the post- 
man’s eloquence and good looks. “I believe he 
is right,” said she, when he had gone; “it is not 
at all probable that Murphy és living, or he would 
certainly have written to his wife.” Adding, with 
her usual happy disregard of logic, “And why 
should two lives be spoiled with this uncertainty 
about a man who, after all, isn’t worth it ?” 

I began to entertain a private opinion that Herr 
Blumenthal kept back our letters from mail to 
mail for the pleasure of bringing them singly, 
and having a moment’s confab with Mary several 
times in the course of the day; for she had de- 
clined receiving visits from him until she could 
be assured that her husband was really dead. 
Poor girl! she was certainly very much to be pit- 
ied ; and it seemed quite inexcusable in William 
Murphy to give her so little satisfaction either in 
living or dying. 

But one morning something happened. Mary 
received a letter from her mother-in-law, that 
came through her friend Ellen, in which she was 
sternly summoned to attend her husband’s funer- 
al. He had died of fever in a hospital, and the 
remains, by his own dying request, had been sent 
on from San Francisco to be laid in the family 
burying-ground. 

The poor little widow was nearly beside her- 
self at this news; and it was as much as we 
could do to get her and the boy off properly. She 
promised faithfully to return to us—nothing, she 
declared, would induce her to remain with old 
Mrs. Murphy; but it was with heavy hearts that 
we saw her depart. 

I am sorry to say that our Teutonic postman, 
instead of sharing his inamorata’s sorrow, was 
evidently in a state of confused bliss—not much 
to be wondered at, perhaps, in the existing state 
of things; but somewhat inconvenient in its re- 
sults, as we were constantly favored with letters 
never intended for us, while our rightful corre- 
spondence wandered elsewhere. We took a gen- 
uine interest, however, in this strange love affair, 
even while selfishly congratulating ourselves that 
the inevitable catastrophe of losing Mary would 
not occur for some months yet. 

Alas! it was nearer than we dreamed. On 
the third day, instead of Mary, as we had ex- 
pected, there came a letter; and the letter began 
with the astounding announcement that our ci- 
devant handmaiden was so happy that she scarce- 
ly knew how to write to us! 

People have different ideas of happiness; but 
it really seemed to us that a slight degree of un- 
happiness would have been more becoming in 
Mrs. Murphy just then. 

We went on with the letter in a sort of blank 
amazement, and read that, on the writer's arrival 
at the Murphy mansion, the first person she en- 
countered was the deceased himself. As may be 
conjectured, he had never been dead at all, al- 
though he had been very ill with fever in a hos- 
pital, and fancying himself dying, he had made 
the request to have his remains sent on to his 
parents. The occupant of the next cot had died, 
and the two became somewhat mixed up in the 
minds of the officials—hence the mistake, which, 
although inconvenient, was cheerfully borne with 
for the sake of seeing the lost son walk in alive 
and well. 

Clothed in his right mind, too; for he had long 
ago deplored his evil ways, and his industry and 
self-denial had accumulated a nice little sum for 
the purchase of a cozy home nest. Thither wife 
and child were to be taken at once; and Mary 
wrote joyfully that she never knew how much 
she loved Will until she saw him standing before 
her at his father’s door, when she had supposed 
him to be dead. 

Not a word of poor Carl Blumenthal, except to 
say that Will was so good, he did not blame her 
or Mr. B. in the least, and would certainly shake 
hands with the latter should he chance to meet 
him—only, he was very glad that he got home 
when he did. . 

We rejoiced, of course, in Mary’s joy; but, if 
the truth must be told, we were very sorry for 
ourselves; and as to poor Mr. Blumenthal, he 
was scarcely to be thought of at all—/is future 
stretched before us such a gray, dismal blank. 
We broke our dreadful news to him in fragments, 
giving him a morsel at a time as we thought him 
able to swallow it. 

After a long period of silence, the deserted 
German shook his head sorrowfully, and said: 
“That one little woman she have a dreadful 
smile” (poor fellow, he meant “irresistible”), “and 
she speak German like to break my heart. She 
should not ought to, with her husband not dead.” 

Evidently he could not divest himself of the 
idea that Mary was in some way to blame for 
Mr. Murphy’s unexpected appearance. 

Brunhilda actually cried for sympathy, and 
took a melancholy pleasure in running to the 
door for our letters. But such is the ingratitude 
of human nature, that she was probably com- 
pared, somewhat to her disadvantage, with the 
lost one. 

About six months elapsed, when we one day 
encountered our blighted friend with a fair-hair- 
ed little woman clinging to his arm and looking 
very happy. She was evidently German, and as 
evidently his wife; and he subsequently inform- 
ed us that she was an old sweetheart who had 
followed him from home. She had arrived just 
at the right time, to act as a poultice for the 
wounds inflicted by “that one little woman” 
with the “dreadful smile.” 

This arrangement naturally “ made things com- 
fortable all round,” with the exception, perhaps, 
of two lone women who had lost a treasure that 
could not be replaced. 
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“FLIRTATION BY TELEGRAPH.”—[{Srr Poem on Pace 154.] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocaer Encine ror LinGERis. Fig. 2.—Woven Bram anp Crocuet Epeine ror Lingerie. 







































Yi 
Skirt Elevator. e- 7; ch., 1 ch., and repeat once from *, but instead of the last de. and single ch. work 1 sl. 
Tuts skirt elevator consists of two pieces of silver galloon half an inch wide and “4 fb. S on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 38d-34th rounds.—Like 


the 2d round, but working the de. always on the corresponding de. in the preceding 
round, and in the 11th-24th rounds forming the slit, for which crochet, going back and 
forth, and always turning the work so that the middle 9 ch. on the side above which the 
slit is worked are always drawn over to the next round in a loop. In the last round 
of the centre fasten each de. to the se. in the 
corresponding ring of the second end of the 
purse worked previously. Join the sides on 
both ends with red silk, beginning always at 
the under edge, as follows: Six times alter- 
nately with 1 sc. fasten together the middle st. 
of the next rings above one another, 6 ch.; 
then fasten together the next two rings with 1 
se., 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the 3ch. in the 
next round of the centre; fasten the thread 
and cut it off. With similar silk work on 
both sides of the purse one round in sc. as 
follows: Six times 9 sc. on the next 6 ch., 
then 5 sc. on the following 3 ch., 34 times 4 
sc. on the vertical veins of each single dc. on 
the side of the next 34 rounds of the centre, 


then 5 sc. on the next 3 ch., six times 9 se. 


two inches and seven-eighths long, which are joined with silver rings and agrafes, 
and are furnished on one end with a belt hoop and on the other end with pincers. 
These pincers consist of two pieces of silver joined with a hinge, and covered on the 
outside with ebony inlaid with silver. On the inside the pincers are furnished with 
a spring, and are closed by means of a movable ring. 


Chatelaine with Fan ‘ 

and Vinaigrette. Ot CE 

Tue upper part of this ‘A Amd war 
chatelaine is of*ebony, and SNOOP NG) wr 
is bound and ornamented Wis) BESS LAN 
with silver. The hooks at FEN ee Weer i Lee | 
the bottom serve to hold Pay vay ee ae ae 
the fan and vinaigrette; 
the latter is covered with 
ebony, and is bound with 
chased silver. The chains 
are likewise of silver. 
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Fig. 3.—Woven Brain anp CrocHET 
EpGinG ror LINGERIE. 















FSS ee 
Famtte Evenrne Dress. 
Front.—[ For Back, see 

Fig. 2, First Page. ] 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. IX., 
gs. 38-44. 


Crochet Purse, Fi 
1 and 2, * 
















Fig. 2.—Corser Cover, 
CLOSED ON THE SIDE. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. IIL, 
Figs. 22-24. 























































Fig. 1.—Corset Cover, 2 
CLOSED ON THE Srpe. tL, 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement. 






ends are worked in single 
crochet on a foundation of 
small brass rings, and the 
centre is worked crosswise 
in an open-work design, on which length- 
wise rows are crocheted. Begin the purse 
: at one end, both sides of which are work- 
Fig. 1.—Is1T1at N ed lengthwise in connection, first work- 
FOR HANDKER- “ji ing the middle rew of crochet rings with 

CHIEF. claret-colored saddler’s silk, as follows: 13 

times in succession work always 11 se. 

(single crochet) on one-half of a brass ring three-eighths of an inch 

in diameter, then 22 sc. on the 14th brass ring, always going back on 

the second half of the first 13 rings, work 

13 times alternately 1 sc. on the vein be- 

tween the next two rings, 11 se. 

4 on the next ring (see Fig. 2); 
: finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round. On each side of these 

middle rounds work 3. similar 

rounds alternately with blue and 

claret-colored silk, but in working 

these rounds always fasten the 

middle st. of every 11 sc. worked 

on the first half of a ring to the 

middle st. on the corresponding 

ring in the preceding round (to do 

this drop the st. from the needle, 

insert the latter in the upper veins 

of the corresponding st., and draw 

the dropped st. through), 

Lay the finished end of the 

purse double, and in con- 

nection with it work with 

blue silk the centre of the 

purse, always going for- 

ward, as follows: Ist 

round.— * 3 ch. (chain 

stitch), three times alter- 

nately 5 sc. on the middle 

5 sc. at the top 

of the next ring 

crocheted with 

blue silk, 9 ch., 

pass over the 

next (red) 

ring; then 5 

se. as before 

on the st. of 

the next ring, 


on the next 6 ch. On the 
centre crocheted crosswise 

work six times two lengthwise 
rounds, going back and forth, as 
follows: Begin the round, going 
forward, with 1 sl. on the middle 
st. of the next ring at the top of 
one end, which was passed over, 
then always 3 ch., with 1 se. catch the middle of the next 9 ch. of 
the centre; finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. 
on the middle st. of the ring 
there. In the round going bavk 
work always 4 sc. on the next’3 
ch., and finally 1 sl. on the same 
st. on which the first sl. in these 
two rounds was worked; fasten 
the thread and cut it off. Finish 
the slit with 2 rounds, which are 
worked in connection with the 
two lengthwise rounds of the cen- 
tre bordering the slit; for the 
round going forward work along 
the slit always alternately 3 ch., 
5 se. on the next loop, and 
then on the side nearest 
the slit work the 2d round, 
crocheting always alter- 
nately 5 se. on the next 3 
ch.,3 ch. Then work the 
round going forward to 
the end, work the round 
going back to the slit, fin- 
ish the 2d round on the 
other side of the slit, and 
then also the 
round going 
back, with 
which the slit 
is bordered 
in connection. 
Furnish the 
purse with 
the steel 
rings overcast 
with button- 
hole stitches, 
as shown by 
Gros Grain anp Brocapep VeLver Fig. 1, and 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2, trim the ends 






Fig. 2.—Inrtran FCR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 



















































Kyitrep anp Crocnet Cap with Cape ror Boy 
rroM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 25 and 26. 


finally, 2 sl. on the first 2 st. in this round. 2d 
round.—4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de. 
(double crochet), * three times alternately 3 de. sep- 
arated each by 1 ch. on the upper veins of the Ist, 
3d, and 5th se. in the preceding round, 9 ch.; then 3 
de. separated by 1 ch. on the Ist, 3d, and 5th of the 
next 5 se., 1 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 3 


. Double Page. with tassels. 
and repeat Poutt pE Sore Dress,—Front.—[For = 
once form * ; Back, see Fig. 3, Double Page. 


Pr. 





CHATELAINE WITH 
A Dress e Fay anp Vinal 
CrocueT Engine ror LINGERIE. ELEVATOR, Fig. 1—Crocnet Purse.—[See Fig. 2.] GRETTE. Fig. 2.—Derauz or Cigar Box, Fic. 1, Pace 148, 
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ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Luiv.—Young ladies of eighteen wear their hair with 
finger puffs on top of the head, waves or Montague 
locks in front, and 2 French twist or else a rope chate- 
laine behind. —Dép6t is pronounced asif spelled day-po, 
and monsienr as if spelled mocied. 

E.eanorn B.—Your gray samples for a spring dress 
are very nice, and will look well made by the cut paper 
pattern of Agnes Sorel Basque and Fan Over-Skirt 
illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. You can not look 
too slender for the present fashion. 

L. L.—As you fancy you are too thin to wear long 
polonaises, use the pattern just commended to “ El- 
eanor B.” We have no patterns of loose polonaises, 
because such garments are not now worn. You might 
omit taking up the darts of the ordinary polonaise 
pattern, and have a wide belt beginning in the under- 
arm seams and crossing the fronts ; this belt, however, 
must not crogs the back, as that would “take all the 
style out.” 

A. B. C.—Either of the cut paper patterns given in 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., is suitable for a black cashmere 
dress for a girl of sixteen. The bias silk bands, fringe, 
and pleating are appropriate trimmings. Brocaded 
bands will be more stylish than gros grain. 

A Reaprr.—We can give you no further information 
in regard to the person you inquire about. There is 
no purchasing agency connected with the Bazar, and 
we have no personal knowledge to give you on such 
subjects. Drap d’été costs from $1 50 upward; hand- 
some qualities are $2 50 or $8 a yard. 

Por.y 8.—We do not advise any one to use depila- 
tories, but the best information you can get on such 
subjects you will find in a book called Ugly Girl Pa- 
pers. It is sent by mail from this office, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1. 

Y.—Your brown striped silk would simply spoil your 
nice black silk skirt, while alone it would make you a 
very pretty princesse dreas—by cut paper patterns il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. [X.—especially if you 
enliven it with some cream-colored facings, bows, and 
perhaps a little lace or fringe. It will answer for a 
nice dress in the house, at the quiet wedding you men- 
tion, and, with a wrap, will do for the street. The 
gray silk might be similarly made, but if you have not 
enough of it, have it a long stylish polonaise to wear 
with the black silk demi-train which will also answer 
with the black grenadine polonaise. Remake your 
grenadine polonaise in princesse style, with some scarf 
drapings, and add bright knots of ribbon. As you are 
to live in the city, the “ blackness” of your simple 
trousseau ie not objectionable. The mohair dress you 
will not find indispensable here. Get instead of it a 
polonaise, or perhaps a whole suit of one of the pretty 
gray, blue, or brown wool stuffs described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. 10. 

Hosoxen.— Directions for birch-bark work were giv- 
en in Bazar No. 2, Vol. IX. We have never given 
patterns for this kind of work. 

Wee One.—Wear your hat during the ceremony, 
with your blue travelling suit and light cream or white 
kid gloves. Split open the inside of the ring finger of 
your glove before going to the parlor, and lay it open 
to receive the ring. If you have no opportunity to 
thank your friends informally for your bridal gifts, 
write them notes of thanks just as you would about 
any other presenta, The groom’s gloves should match 
yours. 

Xxuna.—Read about white muslin dresses in New 
York Fashions of in this number of the Bazar. Use 
black silk and ribbon instead of the blue silk used for 
the Breton bands, 

A Counrry Girt.—Make your blue merino by pat- 
tern of Agnes Sorel Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. X. Put the flower or bow on the left side 
of your head.—Introduce the gentleman to the lady, 
as, “‘ Mies Smith, let me introduce Mr. Jones.” 

Mrs. W. H. G.—Your entire dress would look well 
made of your striped silk, or, if you prefer it, you can 
have a princesse polonaise of the striped silk over 
plain darker blue; it would not look so well with 
gray ; creamy brown would be a better contrast. Read 
New York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar for 
hints about wraps. 

H. G. H.—Get plain blue silk and make a princesse 
dress of your brocade by pattern given in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. IX. 

Exquiner.—The suit you suggest is appropriate. 
Have the coat made a very long frock with single- 
breasted front, buttoned closely from throat to waist. 

“ Joan.”—Make your black grenadine by one of the 
patterns of princesse dresses illustrated in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. X. For the cashmere use the Agnes Sorel 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Rotanp.—Your suggestions about the princesse 
dress are very good. You need not mind any special 
treatment of the shoulders, where the different materi- 
als meet. It is customary, however, to make the mid- 
dle of the fronts and the back middle gores of silk, 
with side gores of cashmere, or vice versa. 

Be.t.—We have lately given styles for elderly ladies 
in the New York Fashions, Ladies of forty-five years 
wear princesse dresses, polonaises, and basques with 
over-skirts in almost any of the designs quoted in the 
Bazar. 

Mon1xa.—Your material will make a very handsome 
double-breasted polonaise. Have smoked-pearl but- 
tons, flat, and about an inch in diameter. 

Teenx.—Muslin caps with large crowns and frills 
edged with lace are still worn as breakfast caps by 
married ladies, 

Dnress-Maxers.—The way of making rose-leaf pleat- 
ing has been described at length in the New York 
Fashions. It is first cut into shallow scallops and laid 
in knife pleats. Silks like your sample are not worn 
at present, and the pattern is so pronounced that it 
would be conspicuous unless generally worn. 

A Svnsortsex.—Your pale blue ribbon will be stylish 
with myrtle green. The pale pink shades are worn 


with navy blue. Read late numbers of the New York | 


Fashions for suggestions about silks for summer. 


An Oty Supsortper.—Black silk or velvet will look | 


well with your grisaille silk. Light blue will be suit- 
able with your dark green. 

F. E. B.—Make a plastron princesse dress of your 
black velvet and pink satin by pattern given in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. X. If your pieces are not long enough to 
reach from the neck to the foot of the pattern, join 
them low on the hips, and cover the joinings with a 
scarf drapery. 

IxpestepNess.—Dolmans of gray camel’s-hair will 
certainly be worn in the spring. It is said that short 

,#acques have been revived in Paris, but it remains to 
be seen if they will be used here. 

H. G. T.—The process of appliqué-work is too sim- 
ple to require minute directions, as it merely consists 
in cutting out figures from one kind of material and 
sewing them on a foundation of another kind. De- 
signs for this kind of work are frequently given in the 





COME NOW AND LET US 
REASON TOGETHER. 


Way do people so frequently say to Dr. Prerce, 
“T suppose your Golden Medical Discovery cures 
every thing?” Because it has been the practice 
of knavish charlatans to manufacture worthless 
nostrums and attempt to dupe the ignorant and 
credulous by recommending them to cure every 
form of disease. To such an extent has this 
been practiced that it is no wonder that many 
have acquired prejudices against all advertised 
remedies. But Dr. Prerce does not advertise his 
standard preparations as “‘cure-alls,” does not 
claim that they will perform miracles, but simply 
publishes the fact that they have been developed 
as specifics for certain forms of disease for which 
he recommends them, after having tested their 
efficacy in many hundred cases with the most 
gratifying success. It is a fact known to every 
well-informed physician that many single reme- 
dies possess several different properties. Qui- 
nine, for instance, has a tonic quality, which sug- 
gests its use in cases of debility; an anti-peri- 
odie, by which it is efficacious in ague; and a 
febrifuge property, which renders it efficacious in 
cases of fever. The result of its administration 
will also vary with the quantity given and the 
circumstances under which it is employed. So, 
likewise, the Golden Medical Discovery possesses 
both pectoral and alterative or blood-cleansing 
properties of the highest order. By reason of 
these two prominent properties it cures two classes 
of diseases. First, those of the respiratory organs, 
as throat, bronchial, and lung affections, chronic 
coughs and asthma; and, second, diseases of the 
blood and Glandular system, in which affections 
all skillful physicians employ alteratives, as in 
eases of blotches, eruptions, ulcers, swellings, 
tumors, abscesses, and in torpor of the liver or 
“biliousness,” While its use is, by its combina- 
tion of ‘properties, suggested in cases of pulmon- 
ary consumption, yet you need not take it expect- 
ing it will cure you if your lungs are half con- 
sumed, nor because it is recommended as a blood 
medicine would its proprietor advise you to take 
it expecting it to cure cancer. It will not per- 
form miracles, but it will cure many grave forms 
of disease.—[ Com. ] 





———EEEEEEE 


ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would, be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—{ €om. ] 














Burnetr’s Ka.iston, a8 a wash for the com- 
plexion, has no equal. It is distinguished for its 
cooling and soothing properties, removing tan, 
sunburn, freckles, redness and roughness of the 
skin, ete., curing chapped hands, and allaying the 
irritation caused by the bites of mosquitoes and 
other annoying insects.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIES: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


IMIILLINERY AND STRAW Cy00DS, 


507 BROADWAY, 


W. I. Worrutneron, t 
W. R. Surra, Jr. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 








ITING MACHINES, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50, 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 


NEW YORK. 


9250. SS 





COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 
goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 
terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to, 

UTICA, NEW YORK, 








Is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn | 
and colored from nature. Price so cents in paper covers; | 
$1_00 in elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, wom 25 cents a year. | 
Vicks Catalog ue—3o0 IIlustrations, only 2 cents. | 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, | 








| 

| 
With Skirt Supporter and | 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Heartu and Comrort of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
all =p Agtate anted. 
Samples by mail, in London cord, $2; 
Satteen, $175. To Agents at 25c. less. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. | 
: 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 











Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ro yap: as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical gy and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and tlemen. House- 

hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For-circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. ¥. 


HAPGOOD’S 


SPANISH ARCHED INSTEP BOOTS. 
Spring Styles Now Ready. 
Send for circulars. 42 University Place, 
P. 0. Box 5364. New York. 


FLNGLOSE st'mp to Dr. Dodge, McLean's BI'k,St. Louis, 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. | 


dr ker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES MoCALL & CO, 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No, 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith . Street, 
e Brooklyn, N. Y¥., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 


Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $5. Best work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit warranted. 


POND : 











and fragrant as the rose, easy 
address, and I will forward you free of charge one half 
doz. strong blooming roots of Nymphia Odorata White 
Water Lilies, and two roots of Pontideria Cordata, with 
instructions for growing them in ponds,tubs,or aquari- 
ums. Single roots 35 cents each. Will send roots as 
soon as weather will permit. Please mention this paper. 
J. E. 8.CRANDALL, Rockville, Washington Co., R. 1. 
P.O. money orders may be sent to Westerly, R.1 


| the 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥., 


ONLY DEPOT. 


The largest stock of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 

retailed at wholesales prices. Just received from Paris, 
the newly invented MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
combining elegance with —a and forms COIF- 
FURE for front and back. A SWITCH at $10 equal 
to one of $20 of the old style. The NEW INVISIBLE 
FRONT for young and old ladies, improving the looks 
of every one; $2 per inch on hair lace, $i per inch 
on imitation lace. 

CURLS warranted netenly curly in | variety, 
from $1 upward. GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 

lower than any other house in the country. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

COMBINGS made up in the most pe manner, 
warranted to give satisfaction. A full assortment of 
the choicest BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harmless, on hand. 

CREME BLANCHE, 

great magic beautifier for the complexion, a spe 
cialty, $1 per box. Also, an elegant assortment of per- 
fumery, among them new and delicious extracts. 


MOHAMMED 


AND 


MOHAMMEDANISM: 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. Boswortn Smits, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With an Appendix 
containing Emanuel Deutsch’s Article on- 
“Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 








In this book will be found an exposition, in every 


| way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 


Mohammedanism. * * * A calm and just study of the 


| history, the work, and the better characteristics of 


Mohammedanism,has been made by the accomplished 
and impartial author.—Daily Telegraph, London. 

An jmportant contribution to our historical theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Mo- 
hammed’s life.— Westminster Review, London. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are el twithag ine enthusiasm. 
—J. Liewzeitrn Daviss, in Contemporary 
London. 








| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


02” Harrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


FASHIONS THIS SPRING. 


SMITH’S 
Instruction Book and Catalogue, 


COMBINED. 
Finest Fashion Expositor and 
Compendium of Useful Infor- 
mation ever seen in this country. 
Send your address and TwO Stamps, 
and you will get it by return mail. 


TEST OUR PATTERNS. 


We will send the PATTERN with 
oT M complete, of this 


ew an ar ** Princess» 
Polonaise, FREE. to ~ lady who will 
d TEN CENTS (or 












send her address an 
3 Stamps) to pay mailing expenses. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, editor, 


P. 0, Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., New-York City. 
EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’s 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
late collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
Sonen Keep’s shirts. Samples and fall directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small commission on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on application. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N.Y. 


‘FOR $5 00 I WILL SEND FREE 


12 Monthly Roses, pot-grown, bloom this sum- 
mer; 12 Verbenas, assorted colors; 12 Gerant- 
ums, assorted colors; 12 Foliage Plants, assorted 
colors. One half of the above, $ 00. 

B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, O. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 

















TREES, PAGENIS: Bloomington Nursery, IL 





Mo., for C: c Articles as published in Chr.Times, 


Fine Cards in a case, with name, for 25c.; or, 25 
fori0c, Burins Partie Co., Chatham, N. Y. 














Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





Russian can Roman Emb’y,Graphic a 
01 ork, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 
For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 

IVY, 50 cents aed ‘ob Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
¥ Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

rivate Theatricals, Tableaux, Charades, &c. Il- 
lustrated. See Elocutionist’s Journal, No. 2, only 


Send 8c. stam r Circular of new Fancy 

cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
H =. to MAKE UP FOR THE STAGE, 
10g SLE SCS ay Sain Set 01 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








AT Slewarl&t 


ARE OFFERING at RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., 
At VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION. 
A VISIT of INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4thAve,,Oth & 10th Sts, 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 


LACES. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING 
OUR LACE DEPARTMENT 

THESE EXTRAORDINARY LACES, 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE 

EMPRESS EUGENIE 

By the 
MOST SKILLED WORKERS of the PRESENT AGE. 
WE INVITE THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR FRIENDS TO THESE 


Lace Treasures, 


EXCELLING IN QUALITY 
ANY THING HERETOFORE PRODUCED 
BY THE ART OF LACE-MAKING. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THEM, 
WE DISPLAY an EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
of 
LACES IN EVERY GRADE AND QUALITY, 
Presenting altogether 
An EXHIBITION of THIS CLASS of GOODS 
UNEQUALED IN VALUE, TEXTURE, AND PRICE. 


A.T. Stewart & Co, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; in 
the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











* Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by the prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. She not only shows how to 
prepare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in America and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite for the judicious 
selection of ingredients and for their preparation for 
the table; and we think she has successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
which will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” * * * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked by Mrs. Henderson, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by 
illustrative engravings. We commend the book to 
the attention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, 
N.Y. 
It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind’that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post, 
Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. ** * 
Is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and p d of i in- 
fiuence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is done that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
and enlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Traveller. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


t2” Harrer & Brornenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





States, o on receipt of the price. 
DEAI NESS RELIEVED. No Medicine. 
Book free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 





Fancy Cards, 
SDH paid B HUSTED, Nasenn, Honea Co’ BUY, 





Spring JVovelties. 


nold, Constable, & Co. 


Have opened a choice assortment of 


FRENCH & ENGLISH 


Spring Dress Goods, 


ZEPHYRS AND GINGHAMS, 
PLAIN, STRIPED, & FIGCRED PERCALES, 
FRENCH CAMBRICS, CHEVIOT 
AND OXFORD SHIRTINGS, &c. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
Hotels, Steamboats, & Churches 


SUPPLIED WITH 


CARPETS, 


Upholstery Goods, and Linens, 
at Wholesale Prices. 


Our facilities for executing this class of work are 
unsurpassed, and the most experienced workmen have 
been specially employed for this branch of our busi- 
ness. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Broadway and 19th Street. 


HAMBURG EMBROLDERIES. 


IMMENSE VARIETY. NEWEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 




















N. K. FAIRBANK. 
KETTLE-RENDERED LAR 


Pure AMD face Prom 
WLE&Y. B THURBER & 00, 116 D elies 
Masatactoe Bet, 38 WIDTH ew York Gr. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fioure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. 1X. 
GIRL'S ———- Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
pa Sioned Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 





F ined S$) 
CONTINENTAL BAS UE, Long, Round Bee 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 12 
AFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
ee rr ere aM 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ‘ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
RTE so nedvoncesecseseces ccsenooses « 9 
SCARF AssEe, Long Apron, and Demi- 
EURO BING. 856 eecccccvccccs scence. cences « 
CENTENNIAL “WALKING SUIT (Cuirase 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 


8 


Pocket, and Lon pete | Skirt). ...... 0006 7 ea 
_ — POLONAISE and Demi-Train- he 
 cctenedeeiagenesamed — db acescessenes 4 
GLOVE. HPTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and hy ee “4 
LADY WASHINGTO ASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-T coined Skirt.. sad 


LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 
— with Diagonal Front, and Walking 
“ 


DIAGONAi, POLONAISE and Demi- Trained ; 
So eee ‘ 

SINGLE: BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Skirt.............. s 

PLASTRON BASQUE, Boitense Over-skir 


r 46 

DOLMAN, ~~ Pointed Over-skirt, and tee 
Walkin Sk cirt “@ 
50 


DROBE, fo Pleated Frock, 
feo Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
from 4 to 9 years old « 
SING E-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, ~_— 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt.. “ 52 








Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.................- - 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. be: 


PRINCESSE mgr and Tablier Skirt....... “ 

AGNES SOREL BASQUE, pane Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... = 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Waiking Skirt. * 1 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzx Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


mo One 





THE LITERARY ALBUM. A 
weekly story pap $i os months 25 cts., 6 months 


(with chromo, “‘ Floral Cross,”) BoC. Sample 
and Chromo, the. Agen a8 a = 000 a free! 
Mention this paper. Box 526, Bos 





1877 J ONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY Goops. 
Suits, “Saoques. ovo MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. 6 % 
VELVETS. 0 O CARPETS. 
SILKS. 0 C5 “Furs. 
JONES 


x x 


Urno.stery. 








} Eighth Avenue > __—-Eighth Avenue 
7D 

I Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
Y 








oO” 

JONES 
SHOES ae 
RIBBONS. 0 0 Domestics. 
GLOVES. a o° FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. [5 ALO FURNITURE. 
LACES. “\V"Houseturnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celebrated “ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 


te Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 


prompt attention. 
JONES. 


8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 












> 
WOODWARD’S 


Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets. 


Three parts, fifty centseach, postpaid. 
Order catalogue of new books on Art, 
——— and Agriculture. 
Gee, E. Woodward, 
136 Chambers Street, 

New YorK. 











strumental, all for 26 woe I still 

ved.—Danks. Can , Sweetheart, 

keep a Secret ?- + Denice From our i ieme the loved 
are A nog -—Perey. Haunts of Childhood.-Munn, Sum- 
mer Longings.-Dinsmore. Cloudland Polka.-Green- 
wood. Tam-Tam Galop.- - Reynolds. Lottie Bell Waltz. 
EXCELSIOR MUSIC CO., 256 Washington St., Boston. 


JUST OUT, VERY CHEAP. 
nin (est age pieces, Vocal and In- 





Lipnany or Cononsss, a 
Coryrigut Orricr, W asHINneron. 

To wit.: Be rr Rememperep, that on the 16th da 
of February, Anno Domini 1877, JACOB ABBOTT, 
of the United States, has deposited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or escriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit. : 

HISTORY OF JULIUS C4HSAR. By Jacop As- 
sort. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 
By Jacos Ansorr. With Engravings. 
The ‘the whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
vighte e laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 





WE OFFER TO WHOLE- 
SALE and RETAIL buyers a 
full collection of HARDY 
TREES and SHRUBS, in- 


cluding Rhododendrons, "Aza- 
bal ome Roses, Magnolias, Ever- 


ns, &c.; also, Camellias, 
hinese Azaleas, and other 
Green-house Plants. 
Catalogues sent to any ad- 
dress, and visits to the bas 
eries at Kissena solicited. 


8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, L. L 


HE AD ACH Sick and Nervous Headache is 

* immediately cured by Grave’s 
——a Guarana Powders. 50c. by mail. Circulars 
free. GRAVES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexcy, and Haneen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brorusns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Termes ror Apvertistne tw Warren's Weexty anpD 
Harper’s Bazan. 


Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
— 7 e, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘a 


jazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per line—cesh insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


World’s Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sic. ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Easily 

ropelled, in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. Send stamp for Lilus- 
trated Catalogue and prices of 4 
different styles. Designer & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Roiling Chairs” 
used at the ne . Please 
mention this paper. HERBERT 
§. SMITH, 32 Platt St., NewYork. 


FLOWERING BULBS 


BY MAIL. 


8 Tuberoses (double Italian) for 25c.; per doz., T5c. 
Gloxinias, blue or red, 20c. Gladiolus, 10c. atalogues of 
Beautiful flowers mailed free to all applicants. Address 

HENRY S. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Qoerative Surgery 


AND 


Surgical Pathology. 


BY 
J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE NEW YORK MED- 
ICAL COLLEGE, SURGEON-IN-CHIRF TO THE STATE 
HOSPITAL, 1850-71, ETC., ETC. 












Parts I. and IT. (double number) now ready, 
price $1 00. 


Tuts work will be published in a series of Numbers, 
to be issued quarterly. Each Number, of quarto size, 
will contain from Thirty-two to Forty-eight Pages of 
Letter-press, printed on the best paper, with Illustra- 
tions of the Cases drawn from nature; will be com- 
plete in the topics it embraces ; and will be published 
approximately in the following order : 


PARTS I. and II. Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity Successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck Treated Sac- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries.—Remarks on the Ligation of the Com- 
mon Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to 
Secondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of 
the Thigh; and in Hemorrhage from Wounds of 
the Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior and An- 
terior Tibial Arteries, with Cases, 


PART III. Amputation of Entire Lower Jaw at both 
Condyles, for Caries and Necrosis.—Amputation of 
the Entire Lower Jaw for Osteo-Fibroid Tumor, 
**a deux temps.”—Pregnancy at the full Period, 
with no vestige of the Os Uteri: Vaginal Hysterot- 
omy followed by the Use of the Forceps, and the 
Safe Delivery of a Healthy Male Child.—On Col- 
lapse or Shock from External Injuries, with the 
Primary Treatment.—Remarks on the time of elec- 
tion for Amputation in Cases of Severe Injuries of 
the Extremities occurring from railroad or similar 
accidents, or from Shell or Gunshot Wounds.—On 
Pott’s Disease—Caries of the Spinal Column—its 
Pathology and Treatment. 


PART IV. Case of Exsection of the Entire Radius,— 
Case of Resection of the three lower fourths of the 
same bone.—On the Treatment of Fracture of the 
Neck of the Femur within the Capsule,—Case of 
Double Congenital Dislocation of the Hip-Joint, 
with Plates. —Case of Extra-Uterine Faliopian 
Pregnancy: Hemorrhage from a of the 
Ovum after the third month ; Operation indicated 
in such cases. 


PART V. Case of Exsection of the Entire Ulna.— © 
Remarks on Tic Douloureux.—Cases of Tic Doulou- 
reux Treated by Exsection of the Second Branch 
of the Fifth Pair of Nerves beyond the Ganglion 
of Meckel, at the Foramen Rotundum.—New Oper- 
ation for the Exsection of the Trunk of the Second 
Branch of the Fifth Pair.—On Morbus Coxarius, 
or Hip-Disease, its Pathology and Treatment. 


PART VI. A Case of Vascular Tumor of the Palatal 
Region, involving the Palatal Plate of the Right 
Superior Maxillary and Palatal Bones, with the 
Alveolar Arch of the same side, Treated Success- 
fully by Ligature of the Right External Carotid 
Artery.—Remarks on Osteo-Aneurism, with a Case 
Involving the lower fifth of the Femur.—On Ab- 
scess of Bone, with Cases of Abscess of the Shaft 
of the Humerus and of the Shaft of the Femur.— 
On the Etiology and Physiological Anatomy of 
Congenital Dislocation of the Head of the Femur. 


PART VII. Case of Restoration of the Entire Upper 
Lip.—On Harelip and its Varieties, with the nec- 
essary Operations, with Cases.—On ‘Restoration of 
the Entire Lower Lip, with Cases. 


PART VIII. Case of Amputation of the Shoulder. 
Joint for the Removal of large Osteo-Fibro Can- 
cerous Tumor of the Humerus, with Remarks on 
Amputation at this Joint. —Case of Penetrating 
Gunshot Wound of the Heart.—Remarks on the 
Removal of the first Dressings after Capital Oper- 
ations. —On Extraction of Cartilaginous Bodies 
from the Knee-Joint. 


PART IX. Remarks on the Pathology of Congenital 
Dislocations of the Hip-Joint, with Ilustrations.— 
On Double Capital Operations, with Cases.—On 
the Comparative Merits of Partial Amputations of 
the Foot.—On Amputation through the Ankle- 
Joint.—Case of Encysted Sanguineous Tumor of 
the Neck Successfully Removed, with Remarks on 
such Formations. 


PART X. Successful Removal of a large Fibro- 
Cartilaginous Tumor growing from the Sixth and 
Seventh Ribs, over the Region of the Heart.—On 
the Treatment of Varicose Veins of the Lower Ex- 
tremities, with Cases.—On the Creation of an Arti- 
ficial Joint upon the Lower Jaw in a Case of Com- 
plete Anchylosis at the Temporo-Maxillary Articu- 
ation of one Side.—Case ort esico-Vaginal Fistula 
and Stricture of the Vagina, with the Formation of 
two large Lithic Acid Calculi in the Vagina behind 
the Stricture: Spontaneous Cure of the Fistula. 


These Numbers are in course of preparation and 
will form one complete volume, the first of a series. 
Terms of Subscription, 75 cents each single Part; 
Parts 1. and IL, together, $1 00. 
ga Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





p= Plaiting.-The Ready Plaiter (Pat. Feb. 13, 77) 
witb directions. Sells quick,profits good. Canvassing 
and Local Agents wanted. By mail, postpaid, 50c. or 75c. 
(2 sizes.) a Plaiter Co., 29 Monroe 2 Lynn, Mass. 





° aday sure made by Agents selling 
$102 $25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
Aa LAR aR 


& Chromo Cards. 125 ‘samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85. Illustrated Catalogue 
tina | fee. 3-H BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1580, 
DEPARTURE: TRAVELING ANTED! SALESMEN 4t a salary of $1200 4 
tel and tra year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
90.. ng verde PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
aay 2. cade Home Bt INCINNATI, O10. Address. Monitor Manvuractvrine Co., Cincinnati, hio. 





Vour NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





A Week to Agents. Samples F. EE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


$55 3 $77 
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FACETIZ. 

Nor long since an intoxicated English tar rolled up 
against Sir Rodney Mundy, and ejaculated, with con- eiSaa < y \ . ( 
siderable difficulty, “‘Get out o’ my way !” 5 —> . — P Ne 

“ How dare you address me like that, Sir ?” demand- 
ed the admiral. ‘Don't you know who lam? I am 
Admiral Mundy.” 

“ Don't care if you are Admiral Tuesday week !” per- 
sisted the sailor. “Get out o’ my way.” 








- . 7 ~ - KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
ny \ \\ > fh se Be kind to the Lion, and study his will, 
\ ity ek . And assist in “inserting the claws,” 
é it And don’t interrupt him—keep perfectly still, 
No matter how awkward his paws. 


Be kind to the Wombat and Tapir so mild; 
Be kind to the winsome Jackdaw ; 

Be kind to the tiger, and don’t make him wild, 
Or he'll give you too much of his jaw. 


cxapciuapiinignnad s 
The Chicago Journal complains that it is coldest eg oy Ge Onis Ichneumon, and Snail ; 





tineninestidpieesintinas 
THE PARTY WORD-BOOK. 

With a view to the enlightenment of unsophisticated 
and, therefore, frequentiy puzzled perusers of party 
outpourings, whether from the press or the platform, 
we have prepared the following definitions and ex- 
planations of some of the chief words and phrases in 
the verbal armory of the party controversialist. The 
personal prononns in these cases will, of course, be un- 
derstood to refer to the person speaking or writing, 
none other being worthy of consideration—from the 
party point of view. 

ALL REASONABLE AND RESPECTABLE PzorLe—Our- 
selves, * 

Every Bony—That portion of the community, small 
or great, which sides with us. 

Novopy—Every body who holds or expresses opin- 
ions antagonistic to ours. y ve (44 

Tur Opinion oF THE Country—This is arrived at by = . ly L 
an exceedingly simple arithmetical process, namely, by { avi 
subtracting the views of ‘‘ Nobody” (in the above 
sense) from those of “ Every Body” (as before defined). 

Common-sense-—The opinion common to all those 
who agree with us. 

Parnioris1—Our views of the interests and duties 
(especially tae former) of our country. Of this qual- 


i i 7 \e 3 to the brisk Kangaroo ; 
just about the time a man has decided to get up and { nt A A. | Be kind to the Leo a ; 
i fire. is whole c > heate . J J pard—don’t tread on his tail 
rg fire. This whole country should be heated by » No Or he'll spot you at once if you do. ’ 
ily 
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Be kind to the Gasterpod, Gurnard, and Rat; 
Be kind to the Natriz torquator ; 

Be kind to the Rana palustris, and Cat; 
Be kind to the Tuberculator. 


Be kind to the Bull-finch, the Goat, and the Scape, 
To the Yak, Whelk, and Lesser Peewit; 

Be kind to the chaste odoriferous Ape, 
To the Beaver, the Perch, and Tomtit. 


Be kind to the friendly and vigorous Flea; 
Be kind to the bold Cockatoo ; 

Be kind to the Pussycat, Baalamb, and Gee ; 
And be kind to the Bow-wow and Moo. 


Be kind to the Phascolome, Yarrell, and Bok, 
To the Boscovitch, Guftin, and Skoo; 
Be kind to the Chuq-chug and bold Prairie Hok, 
To the Wiflin, the Snoke, and the Spoo. 
—_—»——— 
Ls QUANTITY, NOT QUALITY. 
| | ; Brown, Sen. “Well, Fred, what did you see daring 
\} ‘ — { ra tah your trip abroad ?” 
l = Wh RowN, Jun. “ Aw—pon m’ word, don’t know what 
ty ] I saw.’xactly ; only know I did more by three coun- 
ity we have, from the very necessity of the case, an , 
exclusive monopoly. A claim to any share in it on | 


| | tries, eight towns, and four mountains than Smith did 
the part of others may be described indifferently as ' \ 
am Of 
(ps 
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pa SE 
“THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.” 
Fisn-moncer (to thrifty housewife). “Well, fish is 
dear, mum ; you see it’s a-gettin’ werry sca’ce in con- 
kence o’ these ‘ere aqueriuns.” 


in the same time.” 
‘blind philanthropy,” “ mischievous humanitarian- 
ism,” or “‘ bigoted fanaticism.” 
Biatant Conoerr—The impression, on the part of 
our opponents, that they have a right, equally with 
} cman, to opinions of their own. 
4 WELL-MEANING BUT MisGUIDED PropLe— Persons 
whom it may be desirable to depreciate, but impolitic 
to abuse. 


ee ad 

There are few things more wonderful, in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s wonderful ‘ find” at Mycenm, than the enor- 
mous quantity of buttons he has come upon in these 
mysterious graves. It has been hitherto supposed that 














PesTILENT AND PRETENTIOUS ScroLists—Persons of the chieftains of the heroic age had souls above but- 
‘precisely the same way of thinking or speaking, who A GENUINE WASHINGTON, RECEPTION. tons, But we know that in the earlier obsequies of 
may be attacked with im- chiefs slaves were sacrificed 
punity. to the manes of their own- 





ers. The most probable ex- 

lanation which we can of- 
fer of the Mycenean buttons 
is that they belonged to the 
garments of the pages who, 
no doubt, were burned in 
numbers round the bodies 
of their buried masters and 
mistresses. 


ig ge rae: age ge A 
epithet for all talk but our 
own, 

Nostrum—The specific of 
a rival prescriber. 

Faotion—Departure from 
our pet programme. 

Tur Heev—The world mi- 
nus our clique. 

ImpertaL InterestT—Nat- 
ural Selfishness, with a bigS. 

HouMANITARIANIGM—A 
scornful synonym for any 
form of humanity that hap- 
pens to run counter to “Ime 
perial Interest.” 

INTELLIGENT PuBtic Srrr- 
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——————_——_ 

Man is a reasoning ani- 
mal, who paints with the 
sunbeams, travels by steam, 
talks by lightning, specs 
in breadstuffs, and swops 
jackets and jackknives. 


—— 
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; it—Open advocacy of our “ He’s filling his last cav- 
J views. ity,” mournfully said a 


Farvovus Fusstness—Pub- 
lic advocacy of any others. 

Arroorry—Venal errors 
on the part of our clients. 

Frroorry—The indigna- 
tion of those who dare to 
denounce them. 

Sentiment—The root of 
ajl—political—evil. 

Invertep Commas—A me- 
chanical, but compendious 
and invaluable — because 
unanswerable — method of 
tacit perversion and mute 
depreciation. Whatashrag 
is to a scandal-monger, in- 
verted commas are to a su- 
perfine critic. 

The list might be indefi- 
nitely extended, but the prip- 
ciples of interpretation here 
enumerated will be found 


young dentist, as they low- 
ered the coffin of his de- 
ceased partner into the 
grave. 


A locomotive engineer. 
just discharged, revenged 
imself by saying that it 
was about time he left the 
company, anyhow, for the 
sake of his life, for “‘ there 
was nothing left of . the 
track but two streaks of 
rust and the right of way.” 
—_—@e————. 


A rich contractor was 
holding forth upon the 
instability of the world. 
“Can you account for it, 
Sir?” he asked, turning to 
Foote. 

“Well, not very clearly,” 


H to apply to wide fields of he responded, “‘ unless we 
} contemporary controversy. suppose jt was built by 
i Read in the light of these contract. 

principles, many journalistic AER yy eg, -9 Cnaeeae 
i Jeremiads will be found What this country needs 


more intelligible, if per- 


is a religion which will 
chance less edifying. 


make a man feel that it is 
just as cold for his wife to 
get up and build a fire as it 
is for himself. 


mniitnitairetien 
At a Texas baby-show it 
was a long time before any 
one could be found to act as 
a judge. Finally five brave 
a were found to act, on prod a AA gol 
condition that the awards = - = by Cc ye! 
should not be announced till : = = —— 3 = = ~ any of their band is sick. 


the judges had ten minutes . AT a and tefentally tell Mm ot 
aw7tad Le 


the start. The mothers sat i 
in acircle, babies in lap. The his faults, as far as known, 


—_——_—»————— 
A community of artists 


ae ape megane es 
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judges made their rounds TAS : . ‘ 2, and this, they say, “ throws 
compared notes, handed the OUR WASHINGTON RECEPTION AT PUGSVILLE him into a oe perspi- 
veal to the spokesman, OUR DISTINGUISHED FeLLOw-CITIZEN, PUGSEY, PERSONATES THE FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY WITH GRACE AND DIGNITY, BEING ABLY SECONDED BY HIS CHARMING ration, usually resulting in 


and ran for their lives. LADY IN THE CHARACTER OF MARTHA WASHINGTON. a speedy recovery.” 
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Tue Younc Forks nave A Wasuincton Reception, AND ARTHUR LOOKS “LITTLE HATCHETS” FROM THE 
CROWN OF HIS HEAD TO THE SOLE OF HIS FEET. 


SOME WASHINGTON RECEPTIONS. 


Tue CHILpER HAVE A WASHINGTON RECEPTION, BEGORRA | 


